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100% PRODUCTION assured! 


TRY “Victor Mill Starch”—a thin- 
boiling, highly penetrative starch 
that carries the weight into the cloth. 
Ask for— 


VICTOR 
MILL STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
C. B. Her, Greenville, S. C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. - 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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YARMOR TEXTILE NEWS 


When it is made soluble, Yatmor Steam- 


distilled Pine Oil is a product of exceptional 
merit for the textile processing industry. It 
has proved of great value as an efficient and 
economical aid in the production of cotton 
goods, woolens, worsteds, rayon, and silk. 


By using a soap concentrate to pretreat cot- 
ton goods, followed by a soluble Yarmor Pine 
Oil kier assistant in the kier boiling opera- 
tion, you can obtain clear, permanent whites. 


Three distinct stages are necessary for the 
proper dyeing of any textile fiber. First, the 
fibers must be saturated with the dyestuff so- 
lution; secend, the dyestuff must be separated 
from its solution and deposited in or on the 
fibers; and, third, the loose dyestuff and im- 
purities must be washed out. Yarmor Pine 
Ojil,made soluble, has penetrating and dispers- 
ing properties that produce the best results. 


) 


Soluble Yarmor Pine Oil, because of its dis- 
persing and detergent properties and because 
it will not harm the most delicate textiles, 
removes the required amount of oils from 
rayon when boiling off without affecting 
the strength of the fibers. 


When Yarmor Pine Oil is made soluble and 
incorporated in scouring soaps, the detergents 
are brought into immediate contact with the 
dirt and grease. This is accomplished because 
the soluble Yarmor reduces the surface and 
interfacial tension of the scouring liquor and 
enables the detergents to reach the base of the 


dirty fibers. The mineral oils, greases, and for- 


eign matter are loosened and held in suspen- 
sion until they are rinsed easily from the wool. 


Fulling soaps, containing Yarmor made sol- 
uble, rinse easily, quickly, and thoroughly. 
This helps to eliminate rancidity in storage. 
Soluble Yarmor also helps by retarding pre- 
cipitation of insoluble lime soaps on stock. 


When a plain soap method was used in a 
two-bath process for degumming silk, the 
boil-off loss was 24.6%. When a Yarmor 
soluble pine oil soap was used, the boil-off 
loss was 23.9%. Both of these baths re- 
moved practically all of the gum, but it was 
necessary to use far less of the soap con- 
taining Yarmor Pine Oil than plain soap. 


We do not make soluble pine oil textile 
processing compounds but your textile chem- 
ical manufacturer does. Ask him about 
the advantages of Yarmor. Return the coupon 
below for further information. 


HERCULES NAVAL STORES 


HERCULES POWDER. COMPANY yy 
INCORPORATED 


Market Street Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Cffices: Chicago New York « St. Louis 
Philadelphia + Salt Lake City + San Francisco 


Hercules Powder Co., 942 Market St., Wilmington, Delaware 

Please send information about the value of Yarmor, 
{check items in which you are interested} 
for Kier Boiling { |, Dyeing [ |, Boiling-off-Rayon [ |, 
Wool Scouring [ |, Fulling [|], Degumming Silk [). 
The textile chemical manufacturer from whom I buy is 


Name.....__- 
Company.... 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, ‘ 


SUBSCRIPTION 


JHARLOTTE 
$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AJ POSTOFFICK, CHARLOTTE, KH. OQ. 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 32, 1897. 
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Dorr Sees Necessity 
Inventory Control 


MPORTANCE of effective inventory control in minimiz- 
| ing distribution problems of the cotton textile indus- 

try was emphasized by Goldthwaite H. Dorr, recently 
elected president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, in an 
address at the annual meeting of the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants in the Union League Club. 


Mr. Dorr urged the merchants to overlook no oppor- 


tunity to urge on mills the necessity for avoiding the 
creation of oversupplies of stocks, pointing out that. 


“manufacturing for inventory in the absence of orders, 


or a reasonable prospect or orders, may not seem to be-a. 


serious thing from the standpoint of an individual mill 
but, in the aggregate, it can create a Frankenstein which 
soon destroys our market stability. 


“There is one aspect of effective distribution of imme- 
diate importance,” said Mr. Dorr. “How much can the 
various markets be expected to absorb in the future so 
that an effective inventory control can be maintained? 
The proof of good merchandising is, of course, sales 
which are profitable to the mills whose merchandise Is 
being sold. If the mills made no more goods than those 
for which the selling agents send specifications, the dan- 
ger of unwieldy accumulations of unsold stocks would be 
largely obviated. In other words, if the undue pressure 
of goods on the market could be removed, the price level 
would be more satisfactory. Distribution is, therefore, 
inevitably bound up with manufacturing practices, and 


any defect in our distribution creates a common problem 


between mills and selling agents. In this regard, as in 
many others, the selling agents and mills are partners in 
an enterprise which is essential to the continued existence 
of each, and it is inconceivable to me that the vitality of 
one could long continue in the absence of a corresponding 


_ Vitality of the other. 


‘During my eight years as counsel for the Institute | 
have become familiar with the conditions in the industry, 
and feel strongly that the merchants should never over- 
look the opportunity to impress upon the mills which 
look to them for guidance, the continued intelligent 
watchfulness necessary to avoid the creation of an over- 
supply of stocks. Manufacturing for inventory in the 
absence of orders, or a reasonable prospect of orders, may 
not seem to be a serious thing from the standpoint of an 
individual mill, but in the aggregate, it can create a 
Frankenstein which soon destroys our market stability. 
In the avoidance of such a situation our partnership 
offers the brightest possibilities. 

“I realize fully, of course, that one of the causes of 


such pressure to create stocks in times of lean demand is, 
within certain limits, the worthy sense of responsibility 
which the mills feel toward preserving a reasonable con- 
tinuity of employment. The preservation of mill villages, 
and the dependence of entire communities upon the opera- 
tion of cotton mills make it easy for mills to yield to the 
urge to manufacture for stocks when orders run out. We 
all know, however, that carried beyond reasonable bounds, 
this practice can strike at the very heart of its chief 
purpose, because after the accumulations of stocks have 
exceeded reasonable bounds, orders dry up, mills are 
closed for long periods, and the very employees and’ mill 
communities whom the mill operators sought to protect, 
ultimately are thrown out of employment for periods far 
longer than those which have been occasioned by orderly 
and periodic shut-downs. 


“Do not forget that the machine hour limitation in 
our code does not close the gap between productive ca- 
pacity and demand, but merely narrows it, and that it 
does not and cannot relieve you, as merchandisers, of the 
necessity for that exercise of intelligent judgment with 
respect to gauging the market demand which has always 
been essential to every business enterprise. While the 
code technique with respect to putting a limit on capacity 
is by no means perfect, and we are constantly striving to 
make material improvements in it, there will always re- 
main an ample field for individual action, for which no 
industry wide law can provide a satisfactory substitute. 

‘The Federal Trade Commission has recently publish- 
ed some interesting figures on the investment and income 
position of the industry, which show the results of your 
efforts to make money for the cotton mills during the last 
twenty months. While a profit was shown during the 
first twelve-month period, this comparative prosperity 
seems to have ceased about the middle of last year. The 
two months period for July and August, 1934, covered 
by the Federal Trade Commission’s report shows a sub- 
stantial loss and, judging from the low manufacturing 
margins prevalent during the last months of last year, the 
loss continued throughout the remainder of the year. 

“I attended the NRA hearing in Washington on ques- 
tions relating to price fixing, which included the consid- 
eration of provisions as to limitation on capacity, in so 
far as such provisions tend to affect prices. Inasmuch as 
we have no price provisions in the Cotton Textile Code, 
my appearance was limited to a discussion of limitation 
upon capacity as it affects our industry. You are only 

_ (Continued on Page 27) 
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Donald Comer Discusses Cotton 
And Textile Situation 


HE following are extracts from an address delivered 

by Donald Comer, president and treasurer of the 

Avondale and Cowikee Mills, before a joint meet- 

ing of the Associated Industries of Alabama and agricul- 
tural leaders from over the State, in Birmingham. 

I think a new day is coming for our section. Our far- 
mers are fairly on the way to economic freedom, and 
with their increased purchasing power there will come a 
renewal of industrial activity to supply the things that 
they need, and a resultant larger industrial wage to buy 
the things that they grow. For the first time in a hun- 
dred years our farmers are promised a value for this 
product of their labor, on a parity with the cost of the 
things which they have to buy. No man who plows a 
furrow or hoes a row is any happier over this than I am. 
This desired result is having its beginning through crop 
reductions financed by a processing tax of $21 per bale, 
charged against the spinner when he first opens the bale. 
| am glad of this opportunity to tell you that, as emer- 
gency measures, I supported the plan of acreage reduc- 
tion; [ supported the Bankhead Bill, because it definitely 
fixed the number of bales for the total crop, which acre- 
age reduction alone would not do, and this thereby in- 
sured the result. Undoubtedly there were many injustices 
in its administration, but they will be corrected. As long 
as farmers are paid benefits for crop control through acre- 
age reduction, there should be some such control as the 
Bankhead Bill. I urged the present 12-cent loan plan. | 
made special trips to Washington for all these purposes. 
I urged the amendment in the processing tax law that 
requires that all fibres competing with cotton be equally 
burdened with compensatory taxes so that they should 
not have an unfair advantage in substituting for cotton. 
This program in part, I am sure, is looked upon by all 
of us as temporary, and no matter how I may personally 
feel about their time limit, I’ wish to say that whatever 
decision is reached by the majority of cotton farmers, 
will have my support. Surely in the meantime we will all 
be anxious to watch the trends and give heed to what 
they portend. 


In favoring these curtailing programs the textile indus- 
try has, at the same time, stressed the need of planning 
and working for something more permanent. We have 
fought to hold our old customers, we have fought against 
foreign imports, we have fought for fair freight rates. 
because industry follows favorable freight rates and you 
are all concerned with an industrial wage near home. We 
will never have diversified farming in Alabama until, as 
in Ohio, we also have the nearby industrial worker. 
Purely industrial sections are just as unhealthy for the 
country as purely agricultural ones. We need both to- 
gether. 

This season we have grown 9,700,000 bales of cotton. 
It is selling for 12% cents. Your concern goes beyond 
these immediate results. Your concern is not only what 
the foreign grower and spinner are doing as a result of 
your action, your greater concern is how your own home 
spinner is faring, what the ultimate consumer is doing. 
Your interest does not stop when you sell your bale at 
1242 cents and receive your lafd rental checks. Your 
interest merges into a common interest with that of the 
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spinner. The spinner’s interest .does not stop when he 
converts it into cloth; he must find a buyer who must 
find a user, As manufacturers our responsibility does not 
stop with the weaving and selling. We are concernéd 
with that particular product until it is consumed. We 
have got to know what competition it is meeting; whether 
it is giving satisfaction; whether it is meeting a decreas- 
ing or increasing consumer demand, and if so why; 
whether the consumer dollar is finding a substitute more 
attractive, desirable, or advantageous to swap itself for. 
We must be watchful for every hostile influence and nur- 
ture every friendly.one. There is always the sharpest 
competition. While the cotton manufacturer is constantly 
exploring every field for new uses, constantly fighting to 
maintain his present position, he finds himself constantly 
in conflict with manufacturers of competing substitutes. 
The paper manufacturer in the conduct of his business is 
fighting to substitute paper bags, strings, gum tape, win- 
dow shades, towels, napkins, and other things, for your 
cotton; he is watching the product from our cheap quick- 
growing pine tree with the product of your hoe and plow. 
He is with us, our friend and neighbor, and to fill a legiti- 
mate place, and we welcome this industry in tair compe- 
tition. 


One of the largest flour manufacturers in the country 
wrote me, ‘We are now doing a great deal of business in 
the Southeastern States; most of our shipments have 
been in cotton bags, but paper bags are being introduced 
into that territory, and if continued will probably replace 
some additional 75,000,000 yards of cotton goods per 
year. Against our will, we are being forced to adopt 
paper bags, too, and the trade is rapidly switching from 
cotton to paper.” “Our sales of flour packed in cotton 
goods has fallen off to almost nothing since we have lost 
our Chinese export trade.” 


Jute, grown and manufactured by pauper labor of In- 
dia, has its interests in this country sponsored by one of 
the strongest lobbies known in Washington. Jute bags, 
string, and rope are substituting for cotton and at a 
continued growing and increasing disadvantage to cotton, 
particularly so since there are no import duties to equalize 
the higher cost of cotton, and all the more because of the 
added cost incident to AAA and NRA. : 

We protect by tariff duties our tobacco growers and 
our citrus growers of Florida and California. We protect 
the potato growers of Maine, the wheat and cattle grow- 
ers, and the beet-sugar growers of the West. Is there any 
reason why cotton growers should not be protected from 
jute growers of India and sisal growers of Mexico. If we 
would wrap our cotton bales in cotton bagging it would 
require over. 150,000 bales of cotton and would furnish 
work to our industry in weaving over 60,000,000 yards of 
cloth yearly. Cotton is in constant and growing competi- 
titon with rayon, and rayon prices are constantly tending 
downward. This country today is consuming about 210,- 
000,000 pounds of rayon. This is equivalent to 475,000 
bales of cotton. No one can say how much cotton has 
been replaced by rayon, but this substituting is going on 
both here and abroad. Japan herself is today manufac- 
turing more rayon than we are. There are 100 cotton 
mills in Gaston County, N. C. These mills were engaged 
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in spinning fine mercerized cottons. They are today de- 
moralized because of business lost to rayon. 

It was estimated that more than $100,000,000 would 
be needed for farmer benefits to bring cotton to the prom- 
ised parity. The Department of Agriculture has provided 
this money by the imposition of processing tax of $21 a 
bale on the 5,000,000 bales of cotton spun in this country 
for home consumption. I want to say that if, in order 
that the cotton farmer shall receive these just benefits the 
money must and can only come from a processing tax on 
cotton; then I am for the processing tax just as long as 
our cotton farmers support it. Certainly, if this money 
could be found in a better or fairer way, if the burden can 
be lightened or divided, all of us would be interested. 

The processing tax plan burdens cotton for home con- 
sumption $105,000,000 at the source. This added cost to 
the raw material of a manufacturer cannot escape being 
pyramided through the progress from mill to selling 
house, bleachery, printer, garment manufacturer, jobber, 
and retailer. It has been estimated by cost accountants 
that this increases the cost of a work shirt 11 per cent, 
and a pair of overalls 20 per cent. If this estimate is 
correct, this means that the traffic has not only had to 
bear the needed $105,000,000, but has had to pass on to 
the consumer many more millions because of the results 
of the pyramiding. Therefore, if the processing tax is to 
continue, would it not be fairer to collect it nearer to the 
point of consumption in order that cotton would not be 
further unnecessarily burdened, or the consumer have to 
pay any more dollars for cotton goods than the $105,- 
000,000 actualy needed. And wouldn't this permit the 
tax to be collected on the basis of per cent of value rather 
than by the pound, thereby insuring a more equitable 
sharing of the tax as between the consumer of cheaper, 
heavy work shirts and overalls with the consumer of the 
sheer, lighter weight, higher priced fabrics? 1 understand 
such a program has the endorsement of Mr. Oscar John- 
son, of AAA. As a matter of fact, wouldn’t this broad 
principle, applied in some degree to the gathering of 
taxes, unclog the channels of trade and make freer and 
fuller and quicker the flow? 

We must not forget that this processing tax is a sales 
tax, and a very large one and on an article of most com- 
mon need and use, and that proponents of sale taxes have 
as a general rule excepted such things. If the processing 
tax on wheat, corn and hogs should tend to slow down 
the consumption of these products, the consumer would 
still have to have food and would turn to some other 
farm product. Let me stop to say that with a processing 
tax of 29 cents a bushel on wheat, 5 cents on corn, 24 
cents on hogs, certainly Alabama farmers will grow their 
lull needs of these, which further emphasizes the truth 
that this is not just a question of our overproducing a 
certain thing; it is also a question of underproducing 
more needed things. 

If the processing tax on cotton should lessen the use 
of cotton the consumer would necessarily have to turn, 
hot to something else that the cotton farmers grows. but 
to jute, rayon, sisal, paper, linen; and wool. This condi- 
lion was recognized in the drawing of the processing tax 
law, and the Secretary of Agriculture was instructed to 
levy compensatory taxes on such fibres in order that they 
might not unfairly compete with cotton, also in order 
that certain revenue might become available for the pay- 
ment of these promised farmer benefits. The processing 
lax was imposed on August 1, 1933. Two months later 
some compensating tax was placed on paper and jute; not 
yet have any compensatory taxes been placed on sisal 
and rayon, or any other fibres. This delay is not because 
of any unwillingness of the Government to proceed, but 
no doubt it found difficulty in trying to determine what 
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part of present sisal requirements are normal and what 
part are the result of increased cotton goods costs. I 


think that in the case of rayon the trouble wasn’t how 


many cents would be a fair compensatory tax, they were 
promptly met with a demand by rayon interest for a 
compensatory tax on silk; lest silk itself should enjoy an 
unfair advantage over rayon, which clearly illustrates 
how the question may lead into continuing mazes of 
uncertainties. | 


Processing taxes are refunded on any goods exported, 
but Washington, in making these refunds, has been slow. 
One of the largest exporters, who, by the way, operates 
three mills in Alabama and who is fighting desperately to 
salvage some part of this business, from October, 1933, 
to May, 1934, had accrued refunds of $237,225, of which 
only 544 per cent had been paid by May, and it was not 
until last month that he got the last of this money. We 
appreciate the difficulties. 

Because of NRA added costs, and because of free im- 
ports. of sisal, Western cotton farmers ‘themselves are 
abandoning cotton rope for plow lines and. using sisal 
because it is cheaper. Our-own mills have lost our cotton 
rope business in Oklahoma and Texas and are watching 
it dwindle to nothing in Arkansas. Why shouldn't cotton 
be protected by a duty on sisal and jute? NRA provides 
the machinery. 

The State of Oklahoma is manufacturing sisal rope in 
their penitentiary, and last year a very large sisal cordage 
plant was put in operation in New Orleans. Can we 
blame the. Westerners and the Northerners for using 
cheaper institutes because of increased costs in cotton, 
when we ourselves are buying our products sacked in 
paper and jute, accepting our packages tied with gummed 
paper, using sisal for a plow line, and wrapping our very 
cotton in burlap? Senator Borah, of Idaho, protested 
against the imposition of this compensatory tax on jute 
bags because the potato growers ‘of his section were un- 
willing to pay this small tax for the benefit of Southern 
cotton growers, and the tax was removed; and yet every 
one of us pays a cent a pound extra for our sugar in order. 
that the sugar beet growers of the West may have the 
benefit of this increased price. Northern consumers are 
protesting against paying this increase for their cotton 
goods in order to build a benefit fund for cotton farmers, 
and the record shows that they are curtailing their use of 
cotton. With this position I have no sympathy. I think 
the American public should be glad to pay the higher 
prices for cotton goods, to guarantee to-you a fair return 
for your cotton. As a-spinner I am trying to add this tax 
and pass it on. The Avondale Mills spins 100,000 bales 
of cotton yearly; we pay $2,000,000 yearly of this tax- 
that is 1/50 of the whole... We have not been able to 
pass it on—we keep hoping that something will be done 
to put as back in a fair position of competition. If 
buyer resistance continues on cotton goods, I think those 
things which compete with cotton should share this tax 
burden now borne practically by cotton alone. 


Let’s not fool ourselves. It is claimed that American 
cotton is superior to foreign growths and therefore cannot 
be substituted for; but just this year Japan bartered with 
India and took 1,000,000 bales of Indian cotton on the 
agreement that India take 450,000,000 yards of cloth 
from Japan. In 1932 Japan took 2,000,000 bales of 
American cotton, 60 per cent of her requirements, and 40 
per cent from India. In 1933 the Japanese switched and 
consumed 40 per cent from the United States and 60 per 
cent from India—and they say they will do well if they 
consume 25 per cent of American cotton in 1934. 


Japan operates her mills with labor at 50 cents per 
(Continued on Page 23) 
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Bishop Warns Labor 
Against Post Practices 


JAMeEs E. Casstpy, Bishop of the Fall River 
(Mass.) Diocese, in a message to his people, gave 
them some very sound advice on labor relations 


with capital. His statement attracted so much attention 


that it is reprinted in part here by request.—Editor. 


‘To those who live or work or depend for sustenance 


on this episcopal city, and this may well be said of other 
cities and towns in this diocese, a very critical condtion 
is to be faced during 1935. 

‘Living largely by the textile industry we have seen 
our livelihood more and more seriously threatened and 
the end is not yet. Factory after factory we have seen 
collapse and fortune after fortune disappear, nor in Fall 
River, now in Taunton, now in New Bedford. 

‘Here in Fall River we had thought ourselves crueally 
visited when on a February night conflagration swept a 
large section of our city. But if we were to set down 
along side the ruins of this fire, the destroyed and dis- 
mantled mills, not swept by fire but blasted by business 
depression, the fire ruins and all that they entailed would 
be but a Fourth of July bonfire compared with the deso- 
lation wrought by industrial collapse.. And the worst has 
been saved for the last—or is it the last—the closing of 
the American Printing Company’s plant, depriving of 
daily sustenance, employees and dependents together, 
perhaps at a minimum ten thousand people. 

‘And the sad part of it is that there are many amongst 
us, many who ought to know better, who are so deluded 


as to themselves seem to believe and are trying to make . 
others believe that this calamity is mere stage-play, that 


the closing is done merely for effect and that. in good and 
proper time these gates will again open, operation will be 
resumed, wages again reduced, and profits made, all at 
the expense of the working man and woman. 

‘IT trust that you will believe me when I say that this 
is not so, that Fall River will be fortunate if these great 
works ever again resume operation and that the flying 
squadrons who boasted about closing factories (and beg- 
garing whole peoples) may have their boasting come un- 
fortunately true. 

“But the most of us are not enlisted in any flying 
squadron, we cannot come and go and flee when damage 
is done, leaving behind us closed mills and starving peo- 
ples and deserted villages—-we must here abide unto the 
last and in the sinking of the ship, like good captains, we 
must needs sink with it. 

‘“Many a ship has has been scuttled by its crew and as 
a life long friend of labor, I say to those who lead: ‘Be- 
ware lest you scuttle your own ship; beware, lest in try- 
ing to sink the captain you sink likewise the crew; be- 
ware, lest you kill the goose that lays the golden egg.” 

“And if you will listen to me you will not listen to 
those who clamor for and predict the annihilation of the 
capitalist and of his capital. Capital and labor, both 
rightly interpreted and the rights of each properly exer- 
cised and respected, such are necessary component parts 
of any orderly, prosperous, peaceful community. Do not 
be misled by those who without accomplishment in their 
own lives, broach new economic theories and wrap them all 
up in the covers of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical on. ‘The 
Condition of the Laboring Classes.’ Read this.encyclical 
for yourself. It has been distributed by the millions of 
copies. You will not find in it any calling for or 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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@ The knowledge and skill which have brought 
the highest developments in Twisters came from 


many years of experience with the requirements 
of an industry. | 


@ That is the reason why most mills now turn. 
to WHITIN when in need of equipment for 
making plied yarns. 


@ We can often make recommendations which 
will increase production; reduce doubling and 
winding; make knots less frequent; permit higher 
loom efficiency; and reduce sewing and burling 
costs to a fraction of what they have been. . . 


WHITIN 


Charlotte WHITINSVILLE Atlanta 
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UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
RING TRAVELERS 


for real service— 


The Bowen Special Temper 
Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
_ The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


For Spinning and Twisting 
If you require 
1. Uniformity 


2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 


3. Longer Life 
4. Quality Product 


First Quality Frame Spun Yarns are produced only 
by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to 
their performance and manufacture ... Universal 
Standard Ring Travelers . . . meet these require- 
ments, and more, effect a gratifying saving in ring 
and traveler costs by the extra measure of service 
and life they assure ... Order now . . . Samples 
upon request. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. | 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 


Sales Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND Carl W. Smith 
MID-ATLANTIC Geo. H. Gilligan 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
SOUTHERN Oliver B. Land 


Fibre 


A Traveler for Every 
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Figured Marquisette On the 
Jacquard Loom 
By H. H. Wood 


With the latest inventions and more practical methods 
which have been perfected in the last few years, and the 
new inventions which will be on the market soon I am 
sure there is going to be a wider range for leno or doup 
weaving in all class of fabrics for various uses. 

The following instructions and drawing show one of 
my original arrangements for weaving figured marquisette 
on a jacquard loom. This method will require a four- 
harness cam motion to be placed in front of comer 
board. The lacy top motion would be preferable. These 
four-harness frames consist of two super doup standards 
and two straight heddle frames. One disadvantage in 
weaving leno on a jacquard loom is that on the crossing 
pick the doup end has a tendency to raise threads in the 
jacquard eye cutting the shed which makes it hard to get 
a shuttle through shed. To prevent this occurrence I am 
using a heddle which is known ‘as a jumper heddle which 
has a long slot in it instead of an eye. This heddle to 
be mounted on a harness frame behind comer board 
thread which is drawn through jacquard eye is also 
drawn through the slot. 

1 am showing the drawing of threads and position of 
heddles when harness are level. This drawing represents 
one unit of threads. se Nos. 3 and 4 work plain 
all the time, one up anthone down. Harness Nos. 1 and 2 
work plain, No. 1 is up while No. 3 is down, No. 2 is up 


of 


while No. 4 is down. No. 7 is down while No. 2 is up 
and is raised with No. 1. No. 5, which is the jacquard 
heddle, is raised when harness No. 1 is up. The slackner 
bar is brought forward and slackens thread A when 
jumper heddle 7 is down, and doup standard 2 is raised. 
Heddle No. 5, which is the jacquard heddle, is raised — 
when doup standard 1 is raised. This will give you a 
three-end leno weave. The jacquard heddle controls 
thread A when doup standard 1 is raised, and can be left 
at bottom of shed which will weave a plain spot or figure. 
In drawing this weave if you use a different jacquard 
harness eye for each group of threads it will give a very 
large figure. 

This jumper heddle and super doup which I am show- 


| ing in drawing are made by Steel Heddle Manufacturing 


| 


Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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T 
JACQUES 
WOLF 
helps you to get 
that smooth, satin 


finish with... 


e The new vogue for dull finish fabrics demands a de- 
lustering agent of a very finely divided suspension of 
pigments. 

Dull Finish W-567-B is miseible with all finishes and 
softeners — our Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 is espe- 


cially recommended for use with this finish. 


Used on underwear cloth, rayon, pure dye and tin 


weighted silks—it’s truly bright to be dull. 


DULL FINISH W-489-B is particularly recommend- 
ed for tin weighted piece goods. It does not harshen ~F % 1 
the fabric, will not dust-off and leaves no chalky P 
appearance on the goods. | 


DULL FINISH W-716 and W-8-F, freely suspend- 


ing pastes, should be used on all types of hosiery. These q 


finishes deluster without stiffening and will not dust- 
off. Hosiery will not stick to the boards and will be S 


free of marks. | 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR FREE SAMPLES 


CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS . PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 
Warehouses: Providence, R. 1. Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N.Y. Chicago, ni. Greenville, S, C., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Jefferson Advocates Single Shift 
Operation 


pression is through the adoption of single shift 

operation, in the opinion of Floyd Jefferson, of 
Iselin-Jefferson Company, New York. In an article in 
Commerce and Finance he urges the mills to abolish the 
second night shift. End night work, he says, as the 
quickest way back to profits and prosperity for mills and 
workers alike. His article follows: 

Statistics compiled by the U. S. Treasury Department, 
Income Tax Division, 1926 to 1932, inclusive, supple- 
mented by figures from the Cotton-Textile Institute, re- 
veal that the financial result of the operations of the en- 
tire cotton textile industry of the United States for that 
period was a net loss of $137,000,000. Under changed 
conditions, brought about through the National Recovery 
Act, there has been a net profit in 1933 and 1934, but the 
profit in relation to capital investment has been dispro- 
portionate and disappointing. 

Through these years, cotton textile exports have de- 
clined from 7 per cent of our total output to less than 
half that amount, with the volume constantly shrinking. 
During this period, Japan has become a great cotton tex- 
tile producing nation, winning world markets with alarm- 
ing rapidity from Great Britain and the United States. 

The reason for this may be easily understood through 
an examination of the relation between working hours per 
week and average wages in the United States, Great Brit- 
ain and Jauan, as follows: 


Ge quickest and simplest way out of the textile de- 


Working Weekly 


Hours Wages 
United States . | 40 $16.00 
Great Britain 48 8.56 


Since the birth of NRA, cotton textile wages in the 
United States have increased to an amount variously 
estimated at 60 per cent to 100 per cent; the cost of 
machinery and supplies has kept pace in the ascending 
scale and cotton mills have had to bend their shoulders 
to the stupendous burden of a processing tax which adds 
more than $110,000,000 per year to the total cost of the 
product. In 1933 the wage bill in American cotton mills 
was $27,800,242, so that the processing tax amounts to 
51 per cent of the wages paid. 


These factors have created strong consumer resistance 
and decreased consumption, and have, at the same time, 
destroyed our ability to compete in export markets, and 
have rendered us vulnerable to the influx of goods from 
other countries. 


With these facts betore us, it is obvious that our cot- 
ton textile industry can depend only upon home consump- 
tion and we have data and statistics to prove that home 
consumption is not sufficient to absorb the product of our 
mills running to capacity on two 40-hour shifts. 

Granting that this is a fact and that we cannot profit- 
ably merchandise such a production, we must search for 
the reason why hard-headed American manufacturers 
continue to attempt the impossible. 

The battle to obtain the privilege of 40-hour per week 
operation and two shifts was hard fought with the best 
of intentions and was wone over the protest of labor llam- 
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oring for a 30-hour week. . The industry was right in 
that it could not step down from the 55-hour week to a 
30-hour week, and pay the same wages, without seriously 
jeopardizing the ability to merchandise goods at the 
higher prices which would have resulted from such higher 
wages plus processing tax. 

The compromise on 40 hours, however, has turned out 
disastrously. Mills that had never run at night at- 
tempted to speed up to two shifts, day and night, 40 
hours each, with the result that more goods were pro- 
duced. 


This resulted in curtailments and shutdowns and oper- 
ation of short time on both shifts. . Single shift mills 
attempting the change to the new order found themselves 
operating two shifts of increasingly shortened hours with 
added cost and great dissatisfaction of the workers. Other 
mills which did not curtail began to accumulate surplus 
which quickly demoralized the market. 


A measure, therefore, whilh was intended to militate 
against overproduction, actually increased volume and 
failed to bring about stabilization. 


Disgruntled labor was ready to listen to the ileas of 
union organizers resulting in the ill-advised and untimely 
general strike of last September. It seems fair to apply 
these adjectives to the strike in view of the fact that 
textile mill operators were not realizing adequate profits 
and because a competent board of inquiry had reported 
that the industry was not in a position to advance wages. 

It was ill-advised also because of its unfair demands, 
because of the manner in which the demands were pre- 
sented, because of the animosity stirred up by its leaders, 
and because of the violence which marked its progress. 

Labor is probably right in assuming that two shifts of 
30 hours each are sufficient to produce all that this coun- 
try can consume, but labor is wrong ih demanding from 
a bleeding industry excessive wages for short hours. 
Labor should be willing to.give 40 hours of good, honest 
labor for the wages which have been decreed as fair. 
cotton manufacturers and the U. T. W. 

Labor -asks for a 30-hour week, two shifts, and the 
same pay that they are now getting for 40 hours and 
which they formerly got for 55 hours. 


Labor does not count the fact that its hours have been 
softened to the extent of about one-third, with pay act- 


ually increased for the shorter week. 


Labor does not appreciate the gains which it has made 
while capital has suffered through depression. 


Labor does not offer to give an honest day’s toil for 
capital’s dollar but seeks to work still shorter hours. 

Labor cavils at the work-load which is not unfair and 
which is lighter than that in almost any other major in- 
dustry. 

Labor rejects “the only sane theory of reward which 
is—that the more a man works, the more he earns.”’ 

For its part, the cotton goods industry has stubbornly 


held on to the 40-hour week, two shifts, not because it 


has failed to realize that these hours create overproduc- 

tion but because it cannot cut to thirty hours and pay 

the same wages that are now being paid without raising 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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Annual Meeting of Southern Hosiery 
Association 


The annual meeting of the Southern Hosiery Manufac- 
turers’ Association is to be held at the Battery ' Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N. C., on January 26th. Plans for the 
meeting are in charge of Taylor R. Durham, of Charlotte, 
executive secretary. 

Secretary Durham said that various provisions of the 
hosiery code, some of which the manufacturers are inter- 
ested in having adjusted, will be discussed at the meeting 
there. He added, however, that any action on the code 
will depend upon the action of Congress before the meet- 
ing, 

“The Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association is 
looking forward to a good business year,’ said Mr. Dur- 
ham. “Officials are pleased with the rapid strides which 
have been made by the organization since its establish- 
ment. Practically all of the larger mills of the South are 
members with officials of 175 out of the 260 mills taking 
part in the activities of the organization.” 

R. O. Huffman, of Morganton, president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at the meeting here. Election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year will be one of the features. 


Chipman Has New Bemberg Line 


Charles Chipman’s. Sons Company, Inc., are featuring 
seamless hosiery made of Bemberg yarn for volume sell- 
ing in twenty-five (.25) to thirty-five (.35) cent price 
brackets Advancing prices of full-fashioned stockings, the 
widespread acceptance and popularity of full-fashioned 
stockings of Bemberg, and the properties of Bemberg 
yarn which make it especially suitable for quality hosiery 
at a price, are the reasons stated by Charles Chipman’s 
Sons for recent conclusion of arrangements by them 
with the Asheboro Hosiery Mills for volume production 
of seamless hosiery of Bemberg. 

Both regulations and three-quarter or knee length hos- 
iery will be offered to the trade generally. A selected list 
of distributors will feature a particular line in special 
promotions under the brand name “Blue Chip.” 


Jobbers Active in Market 


Jobbers have been buying freely in some divisions of 
the hosiery market, covering their needs for the next few 
months in such large selling merchandise as men’s rayon 
and cotton mixed fancy hose retailing at such popular 
prices as 10c a pair and up. The business placed already 
by those buyers who have been in the market is reported 
as running very heavy in this kind of hosiery. All parts 
of the knit goods market are livening up as more buyers, 
both wholesale and retail, arrive in New York. Buyers 
are completing their orders for spring in underwear and 
outerwear, many of the jobbers having put off operating 
up to this titme. Large buyers are shopping for prices on 
ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery, but are finding the market 
firmer than they have been lately accustomed to, and it is 
now a question of delivery on the better qualities of this 
merchandise. Fall openings on men’s staple cashmere 


KNITTING TRADE NOTES 


and part-wool hosiery are looked for about the middle of 
next month. Underwear manufacturers have lately dis- 
cussed the opening of their heavyweight lines, but the 
opinion now is that there is no cause for hurry, or any- 
thing to be gained by offering merchandise at this time to » 
jobbers for next fall. At the same time it is realized that 
a move to open fall goods can develop very suddenly as 
in the past. 


Knee Length Hose is Popular 


’ Reports from hosiery centers show that knee-high silk 
stockings are rapidly gaining in popularity and promise 
to be a leader for the spring and summer. More and 
more full-fashioned mills are going into production of 
this type as sales continue to rise. 

The new length hose is already firmly established in 
the lines of some of the largest producers. One company 
is introducing a new type elastic garter on knee length 
stockings. The garter band, about an inch wide, is COV- 
ered by fabric. 


Hosiery Firm Asks Permit To Run In 
Excess Of 80 Hours 


The Industrial Appeals Board announces that it will 
hold a hearing on the appeal of the Crescent Hosiery 
Mills, Niota, Tenn., from the NRA ruling denying per- 
mission to operate anklet machinery more than two 40- 
hour shifts a week. 

The hosiery code limits the operation of productive 
machinery to not more than two 40-hour shifts a week 
and the company had applied for an exemptiton to enable 
it to operate anklet machinery three shifts. 

The hearing will be held on Thursday starting at 10:30, 
at 907 Sixteenth street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Hose Is So Seiees That Mill Men Ask Aid 
of Trade Group 


Philadelphia.—On the ground that they fear a dearth 
of full-fashioned hosiery for the low price brackets, man- 
ufacturers have asked the Hosiery Information Exchange 
of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers, Inc., to 
help them find out who may be in position to supply 
goods in the gray for delivery January and a part of 
February. One of the larger mills late last week offered 
through the association an order for 42-gauge of the 
conventitonal type for from 25,000 to 40,000 dozens, it 
is stated by Secretary Lehmuth, who says he finds de- 
mand for the unfinished even greater than early this 
month. 


Some of the manufacturers, while they have been met 
with resistance to advances of 50 cents a dozen, as made 
known recently, say they believe the increases are not 
sufficient to cover the higher cost of raw silk and provide 
for even a moderate profit. Manufacturers who own con- 
siderable quantities of relatively low price silk are repre- 
sented by competitors to be taking down that advantage 
for themselves, and to be not eager for quantity orders at 
a shading. 
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From the South Seas 


Anyone with a yen for the South Seas 
will not need to travel this summer—not 
beyond our own beaches, that is. American 
womanhood plans to wrap itself in Tahi- 
tian creations, both as to style and color- 
ing .. . a gathered brassiere top, a swathed 
loin cloth, and'a sarong, or wrap skirt. 
This last can be tucked around as a pro- 
tection against the sun, or can be allowed 
to float behind in ravishing manner when 
one rushes to greet friends. When tied 
around the neck, this sarong makes an ex- 
cellent cape. The newest designs are in 
viviod colors, red, green, blue or brown, 
with huge, sprawly white tropical flowers, 
showing large areas of the bright back- 
ground. 


Checked Cotton Tweeds 


Cotton tweeds are nice this season. They 
are going to make summer traveling so 
cool, yet so smart and tailored. The swatch 
herewith is a good looking check, with the 
reverse side in a contrasting solid color— 
bright red, black and white check with 
English-mustard yellow. A skirt of one 
side and a coat of the other, a check top- 
coat with solid reveres and suffs—it has 


endless possibilities. Interesting things can 
be done with the frayed edges, too. Other 
colors are red, navy and white with white 
back, and dark brown, white and rust with 
‘deep blue. 


Tailored Cottons 


Designers are giving as much thought 
this year to the tailoring of cottons, even 
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A PAGE DEVOTED TO HIS 
PROBLEMS 


Harwood 


the simplest of fabrics, as in the past they 
have devoted to expensive woolens and 
silks. Gay plaid seersuckers are expertly 
pleated, piped with a solid color, and trim- 
med with original wooden buttons and 
belts. With classic pull-on hat, brown and 
white oxfords, smart pocketbook and 
gloves, they can be taken almost anywhere. 
An extremely simple little frock seen re- 
cently in a shop in the smart Fifties had 
cork buttons and a cork trimmed leather 
belt—the material was oatmeal-colored 
cotton homespun. 


Summer Velveteens 


Evening coats and wraps for summer 
wear will present no problem to those who 
have seen the new wide-whale velveteens. 
The whales are widely spaced on a thin, 


almost transparent background, and the 


material is very shoft, draping beautifully. 
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Lined with one of the new figured lawns 


or dimities, a coat of this velveteen would 
be lovely for summer evenings. A frock of 
the same material as the lining would make 
a charming ensemble for shore or country. 
The swatch shown is a soft, creamy yellow, 
and it comes in several other pastels and 
deep soft colors. 


Colors in the News 


Dusty pink is the newest pastel, and it is 
very nice with sun-tanned skins . . . Bright 
navy, strong yellow, white and green is the 
smartest color combination for plaids, 
whether in sheers or in heavier fabrics . . . 
Grey, both plain and allied with other col- 


ors, is popular for the first time in many 


years, and it is very cool-looking .. . 
Awning stripes in heavy linenes and crashes 
are much in demand for beach wear. 


Novelty Voiles 


The new voiles are very sophisticated, 
and are plaided, striped, checked and inter- 
woven with coarse contrasting threads. 


‘Here are two interesting examples. The 


fabric on the left is a loosely woven voile 
with heavy threads drawn through in check 
design. White on colors and vice versa. 
On the right is a fine voile with threads 
interwoven in plaid effect, the coloring in 
the swatch being navy, with white, yellow 
and green threads. — 
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IF YOU WANT THE FORMER, 


The modern streamlined motor car was not born over- 
night. It is a product of 166 years of experience, in- 
cluding many costly mistakes as well as countless minor 
achievements. Likewise the present comparative perfec- 
tion of Franklin Process Package Dyeing was 
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YOU MUST SEEK THE LATTER 


and human ingenuity in the preparation and application of 

the dye liquor by the meh dyeing method. It is a 

combination of mechanical and human perform- 

ance, plus experience, that has ne ranklin Process 
to a position of leaders 


attained only after 25 years of pioneering. 
lt can not be duplicated overnight, nor with- 
out mistakes that are costly to all concerned; 
for unlike automotive experience, Franklin 
Process experience is not shared by the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

To match Franklin Process Achievement it 
is necessary to match Franklin Process experi- 
ence, for this achievement is not a matter of 
machine performance alone. Package dyeing | 
machines, correctly designed, are unquestion- 
ably a big advance over older types of yarn 
dyeing equipment. Nevertheless they have 
not eliminated the need of human knowledge _ 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 
Natural Yarns 
Colored Yarns 
Glazed Yarns 

Dyeing and 

Processing Machines 


When you pay for colors of 
KNOWN fastness, advertise the 
fact. Use the Franklin Process 
Fast Color Label. Ask us about it. 


Ip. 

Order or specify Franklin Process Colors 
and enjoy the benefits of Franklin Process 
EXPERIENCE. These benefits are very tangi- 
ble and practical, consisting of superiority 
in penetration, levelness, fastness and econ- 
omy. Don't judge Franklin Process Custom 
Yarn Dyeing by its performance 25, 10 or 
even 3 years ago. See what it can do for 
you TO-DAY. 

We promise you immunity from EXPERI- 
MENTS. While our pioneering is by no means 
over, all our experimenting is conducted in 
the laboratory. Manufacturing orders are 
filled only by tried and proved methods. 


FRANKLIN 


ESTABLISHED | 


PROCESS 


PROVIDENCE e PHILADELPHIA e GREENVILLE e CHATTANOOGA e N. Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST. 
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W. C. Phillips is general manager and C. W. Ellington, 
superintendent, of the new plant of Sentinel Mills, High 
Point, hosiery manufacturers. | 


H. C. Lynons is now manager of the Atlas Silk Mills, 
Inc., formerly the Martinsville Silk Mills, Martinsville, 
Va. 


Sydney P.°Munroe, assistant to the president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, has been elected come compli- 
ance director of the Cotton Textile Code Authority. 


Herman Cone, of the Cone group of mills, has been 
elected a director of the-Cotton-Textile Institute to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of Julius Cone. 


Bennet P. Neal has been elected president of the newly 


organized Villa Rica Pants and Manufacturing Company, — 


Villa Rica, Ga. W. Paul Camp is to be secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager. 


Everett Berry has been appointed superintendent and 
general manager of the new Caldwell Hosiery Mills, Gran- 


ite Falls, N. C. Miss Louise McAfee is secretary and 
treasurer. 


J. Warren Smith, formerly associated with the 
Chamnion Fibre Comnany of Canton, N. C., and more 
recently connected with the American Enka Corporation 
at Enka, N. C., has been apnointed suvervisor of appren- 
tice training in North Carolina. The appointment was 
made at a meeting of the State Board held at Greensboro, 
N. C. Mr. Smith will not give his entire time to this 
work, but will retain his connections. It was stated by 
Maior A. L. Fletcher, Commissioner of Labor, who is 
chairman of the board, that it is not now certain whether 
or not the supervisor will move to Raleigh. Mr. Smith 
was formerly supervisor of industrial arts in the city 
schools of Winston-Salem, N. C.. His work at Winston- 
Salem was. outstanding. 


Textile School Has Record Enrollment 


The Textile School of North Carolina State College 
opened its winter session on Tanuary 2nd with the largest 
registration in its history, the record-breaking enrollment 
of last fall having been increased by the return of old 


students and the arrival of new students from other 
schools and colleges. 


Dr. Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Textile School, who. 


made a survey of European textile schools during the past 
summer, stated that the increased enrollment has made it 
possible for the Textile School to alter its curricula and 
rearrange its program so that it can develop more and 
better trained men who will add to.the enviable reputa- 
titon for accomplishment which alumni of the State Col- 
leze Textile School have established in many phases of 
the textile industry. 


| Clemson Man Receives Significant Scroll 


Anyone values an expression of confidence and anpre- 
ciation at any time; but an expression such as the follow- 
ing is especially significant during these times when one 
hears so much of strained relations between employees 
and emplovers. 


B. G. Woodham, graduate Clemson Textile School 
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1921, who is now assistant superintendent of the Sanford 
Cotton Mills, Sanford, N. C., received on Christmas 
morning the following scroll signed by every employee of 
the mill: | 

“Mr. Woodham, Assistant Superintendent: 

“At this Christmas season we, the employees of San- 
ford Cotton Mills, wish to express our appreciation for 
the interest you have shown in the mill, and in the welfare 
of each employee. 

“You have always taken a keen interest in bettering 
our working conditions, and in the short time that you 
have been here, you have already done many things to 
improve them, such as your promotion of our night school 
which will certainly be of great benefit to all concerned. 
You have been very thoughtful, considerate, and just in 
all your dealings with us, and we want to thank you and 
assure you of our whole-hearted co-operation toward 
making our mill one of the best in the State in every 
respect. 

‘We are wishing for you and yours the very happiest 
Christmas and brightiest New Year ever.” 


Reduction of Surplus Machinery in Cotton 
Spinning Industry 


‘Representatives of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners’ Associations conferred on December 12th with 
Walter Runciman, president of the Board of Trade, with 
regard to the plan recently submitted to the industry for 
scrapping 10,000,000 spindles. | 

This plan provided that if ‘‘a sufficient majority of the 
industry” approved, the Board of Trade would be asked 
to submit it to Parliament as the basis of specific new 
legislation giving it statutory force. The cost of buying 
up 10,000,000 surplus spindles was estimated at £2,000,- 
000, which was to be met by a levy on all spindles con- 
tained in running mills. | 

It may be assumed that the scheme, as submitted to 
the trade, had obtained the approval of the owners of a 
majority of the spindles in the industry. Whether the 
majority might be regarded as “sufficient” was undoubt- 
edly one of the questions discussed with Mr. Runciman. 

The only official statement issued following the meet- 
ing was of a nomcommital nature, to the effect that a 
scheme for dealing with surplus capacity had been dis- 
cussed, and that the President of the Board of Trade had 
signified his intention to consider further the proposals 
which had been placed before him.—Special Report No. 
95, submitted by Assistant Commercial Attache Freder- 
ick D. Grab, London, England. 


OBITUARY 


W. MORGAN HOOD 


W. Morgan Hood, sales representative of the Lunken- 
heimer Company, Cincinniat, died in Roanoke, Va., Jan- 
uary 9th as the result of an automobile accident. Mr. 
Hood was well known throughout the Southeastern States, 
having traveled that territory for the Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany for more than twenty years. Mr. Hood was 67 
years old and resided at 510 I St. N.W., Washington. 


Henderson, N. C.—An option as been secured on the 
old Continental Plant Company property at Kittrell with 
a view to establishing a hosiery mill there. Acting through 
Al B. Wester, W. F. Horner and Fred B. Hight, George 
T. Penny, president of the American Land Company of 
Charlotte, N. C., Greensboro, N. C., and Washington, 
D. C., the option was taken. 
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all purposes. 
A SPECIFIC DESIGN 
for EVERY pwipose 


A Technical Service Department maintained by 
SONOCO for the express purpose of catering to 3 
the specific needs of every user or potential user 
of paper carriers has, in working with our re- 
search bureau, developed a remarkable flexibility ; 
in our line of products. : 

Our experts are at your command to help solve 
any of your carrier problems. Our entire man- 
ufacturing facilities and resources are put behind 
their recommendations. Regardless of specifica- 
titons, a SONOCO Product is available, or will 
be developed, to meet your requirements. 

SONOCO Products are of one standard as to 
quality, uniformity, dependability and service— 
Cones, Tubes, Cores, Spools, Bottle Bobbins, 
Underclearers and Cork Cots. 


TO YOUR OWN SPECIFICATIONS 


TAPER. . =>. 
COLOR... 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Branch Plants: Main Plant and Eastern Sales Office: 
Rockingham, N. C. General Offices: th A 
Garwood, N. J. Now 


Brantford, Ont. Hartsville, S. C. Garwood, N. J. 
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"STEHEDCO” HEDDLES * REEDS FRAMES AND Mule 

2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

SOUTHERN PLANT, GREENVILLE, SC. - NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, PROVIDENCE, 8.1, 
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DuPont Places Large Order for Air 
Conditioning 


In connection with their Spruance Plant No. 2, which 
when completed will be one of the most modern rayon 
manufacturing plants in the country, the DuPont Rayon 
Company, Richmond, Va., has placed an order with the 
Cooling and Air Conditioning Corporation, Division of 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Mass., for fur- 
nishing and installing a complete air conditioning sys- 
tem. 

The spinning room of this plant is probably the largest 


single room of its type in the country. 


Other air. conditioning systems are also being installed 
at this plant by the Cooling and Air Conditioning Cor- 
poration, which include cone winding and carrier storage 
raoms comprising the textile areas. 


Fiber Poundage Used in 1934 Reported Less 


Conaiiuniios of the four leading textile fibers, cotton, 
wool, silk and rayon, aggregated 3,141,400,000 pounds i in 
1934, or a decline of 13.3 per cent under 1933, according 
to the International Statistical Bureau, Inc. The Bureau 
estimates a decrease of about one-half billion pounds in 


| consumption for 1934 under 1933. Despite the 1934 


decrease under 1933, the total consumption last year was 
still a quarter of a billion pounds above the 1932 low, 
which in turn was the lowest since 1921. Consumption 
of the four fibers in 1934 was close to a billion pounds 
under the post war peak recorded in 1927. The 1929 
total was slightly below the 1927 total. 


‘According to A. W. Zelomek, director and economist 
of the bureau, the greatest decrease in consumption was 
recorded for wool which showed a decline of 32.2 per 
cent last year. The estimated consumption of 220 mil- 
lions of pounds in 1934, on a scoured basis, was the 
smallest annual total for which records are available. 
The loss for the year was more than sufficient to offset 
the large gain recorded in the previous year. 

Silk consumption reached a new low since 1924 and 
showed the smallest decrease in 1934 under 1933—a de- 
cline of only 1.6 per cent. The estimated decrease in 
rayon consumption of about 13 per cent was compara- 
tively small, considering that the man-made fiber reached 
a new high in 1933. Consumption in 1934 was the sec- 
ond greatest total on record. Cotton consumption in the 
United States was maintained on a fairly high level in 
1934 despite the decline of 11.6 per cent under 1933. 


Onyx Sales Conference 


The Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J., re- 
cently held its annual sales conventions. 
Sales representatives from the Midwest, New England, 


Metropolitan, Southern and Canadian territories, joined — 


with the executives, chemists and plant men of the Onyx 
Company, in a week devoted to talks and discussions of 
processing and finishing methods and new laboratory de- 
velopments. 

The week’s activities terminated in a banquet at the 
Hotel Plaza, Jersey City, with seventy members in at- 
tendance. At the dinner, James H. Tully, vice-president, 
officiated as toastmaster. Addresses were given by Victor 
H. Berman, president; Charles D. Ehrengart, secretary; 
Richard Von Oesen, general manager; Dr. H. H. Mosher, 
director of research, and several others of the organiza- 
tion. 
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SPOOLING AND WARPING 


‘ 


285,000 SPOOLER SPINDLES AND 
2,800 WARPERS HAVE BEEN REPLACED 
BY THE BARBER-COLMAN SYSTEM 
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Discharges For Cause 


| T appears that an effort is being made, in some 
sections in South Carolina, to create the im- 
pression that no cotton mill employee can be dis- 
charged for any cause other than being guilty of 
violence during a strike. 

It is being said that cotton mill employees can 
not be discharged for inefficiency, bad work or 
insubordination. 


Such statements are absolutely without foun- 
dation, as the only position taken, under the 
NRA or established under the Textile Labor Re- 
lations Board, is that no employee may be dis- 
charged or refused employment because of af- 
filiation with or membership in a union. 


That position has been that of the Textile 
Bulletin for many years and long before anyone 
ever heard of the NRA, we stated editorially, 
time and time again, that it was not right to dis- 
charge an employee because of his membership 

in a union. 

_ The real trouble has been that in many cases, 
employees have conceived the idea that member- 
ship in a union gave them special privileges or 
rights. Such men seemed to have the idea that 
if they: belonged to a union they could leave their 
machines, at will, or turn out a subnormal quan- 
tity or an inferior quality of product and that 
the mill could not reprimand or discharge them. 

Unfortunately, but perhaps logically, most of 
those who have assumed the leadership of local 
unions have been second class or inferior em- 
ployees. In very few cases have the best opera- 
tives become leaders. 

Such men try to use their union positions or 
membership to hold their jobs and receive as 
much pay as first class operatives. 

There has never been any order or agreement 
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or decision which protects an inefficient em- 
ployee in retaining his position. 

A decision has just been rendered by the Tex- 
tile Labor Relations Board in the case of a union 
member, Marlin Bircheat, who was discharged 
by the Alabama Mills at Wingfield, Ala., for in- 
efficiency. The Board held that the mill had a 
right to discharge him. 

One of the few textile men whom the printers 
are allowing to draw a salary as an organizer was 
formerly a weaver. It can be shown that he was 
second class ‘weaver and was discharged many 
times for inferior and careless work. 

Naturally such men wish some ruling that 
will prevent a mill from discharging inefficient 
employees but none has been made.. 


The Gold 


"HERE is considerable uneasiness over the de- 

cision which the United States Supreme 

Court will make upon the question of the fixing 
of the gold content of the dollar. 


We are not well enough informed upon that 
question to discuss same intelligently, but in a 
general way we have an idea that as the dollar 
is a product of the Federal Government, Con- 
gress has a right to fix the gold content of same. 

Some people seem to have the idea that the 
question of States’ Rights is involved in the gold 
decision but such is not the case. 

Other cases, which are based upon the reserv- 
ed or undelegated powers of the States, will soon 
reach the United States Supreme Court and we 
anticipate that the decision will be that Congress 
has no power over wages, hours or conditions of 
labor in the several States. 


If by some curious reasoning the United States 
Supreme Court holds that Congress has powers 
which were never given, our present form of gov- 
ernment will be on the way out and there will be 
great joy in the ranks of the socialists and com- 
munists. 


Governor Ehringhaus Favors 
Ratification 


EHRINGHAUS Of North Carolina 
allowed the advocates of the ratification of 
the Federal Child Labor Amendment to write a 
portion of his micnenge to the legislature in which 
he said: 

Child labor has already been ane under the NRA 
codes. The elimination of this social evil may be assured 
on exactly equal terms in all the States by the adoption 
of the proposed Child Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 
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Governor Ehringhaus says that child labor 

does not exist but should be equalized. He fa- 
vors giving Congress the power to employ in- 
spectors at the expense of the taxpayers to reg- 
ulate that which he admits does not exist. 
- He would favor going out into the Sahara and 
building dams and walls to maintain a fixed wa- 
ter level while at the same time admitting that 
there was no water to be leveled. 

Governor Ehringhaus has advocated giving to 
the Congress and to the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S$. Department of Labor the right to reg- 


ulate or prohibit the labor of farm children un- — 


der 18 years of age. 

If reports are correct Governor Ehringhaus 
expects to be a candidate for the United States 
Senate, but we do not believe that the farmers 
will forget this effort upon his part to turn them 
over to the control of a Federal bureau. 


Low Prices in the Midst of 
Prosperity 


Ss Tuesday we received from a Southern cot- 
ton manufacturer, now in New York, a day 
letter reading as follows: 

Stood in line half hour New Yorker last night before 
could get room. Number turned away this morning lack 
of space. General outlook much brighter. One outstand- 
ing rotten spot in whole situation standing out like sore 
thumb is merchandising policy certain textile mills. These 
chisellers are following same policy they did during boom 
period when every industry excepting cotton textile pros- 
pered. They are a menace not only to cotton textile but 
to nation as well. 

This telegram is but a confirmation of many 
reports which are coming to us relative to weak- 
kneed and spineless cotton manufacturers ac- 
cepting almost any price offered by buyers. 

One or two mill managers who are willing to 
accept low prices, can make the prices for all 
others on similar goods and low prices on one 
class of goods, affects prices on many others. 


Miss Nash Still Waits | 


M** CARRIE NASH, former financial secretary 
of local union No. 2171 at Greenwood, §S. 
C., recently issued a statement from which we 
again quote as follows: | 

(1) That she was financial secretary of textile 
union No. 2171 at Greenwood, S. C. 

(2) That each month she mailed to Francis 
J. Gorman’s secretary a money order for 
approximately $150 and, that after each 
remittance, a letter of thanks came im- 
mediately. 

(3) That prior to the strike she had sent to 
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the secretary of Francis 
proximately $1,500. 


>? 
(4) That when, during the strike. ‘the “toc 
treasury became depleted, she, upoh, the * 
order of the local union president) s@pt 
Francis J. Gorman a special delivery let- 
ter notifying him of that fact, and that 
whereas remittances had always been 
promptly acknowledged, no reply was 
ever made to that or any other request 
for assistance. 
(5) That at a convention in Gaffney, 5. C., 
| a resolution was drawn and telegraphed 
to Francis J. Gorman asking that a com- 
missary be set up in Greenwood for the 
relief of union members but no reply was 
made to that appeal. | 
(6) That in spite of the fact that textile union 
No. 2171 sent the secretary of Francis J. 
Gorman $1,500 prior to the strike, all of 
which was promptly acknowledged, all 
requests ‘for relief during the strike were 
ignored and no relief was sent by Francis 
J. Gorman or any of his associates. 


Supplementary Statement 


(1) That the charges she made against Fran- 
cis J. Gorman are true and that she can 
prove them. 

The cotton mill employees of the South, 
whether they be union or non-union people, come 
of a race of people who believe in honesty and 
fair play. They are of Anglo-Saxon blood and 
one of their characteristics is that they believe 
in meeting issues squarely even though the meet- 
ing may not be pleasant. 

After a hearing before the National Textile 
Labor Board in Washington, D. C., this week, 
Francis J. Gorman referred to the defense of 
the mills, in one case, as being so weak that it 
‘““made him sick.” 

How about Mr. Gorman’s defense against the 
charges of Miss Nash? Has it been weak or 
strong? 

Miss Nash made positive and direct state- 
ments which she says she can prove. 

_ Has Francis J. Gorman “guts” enough to ad- 


mit or deny the Nash charges? 


Tf not, will printer John Peel, who is manag- 
ing textile unions in South Carolina and who 
drew his salary and hotel expenses all through 


the strike, admit or deny the charges? 


Did Gorman and his gang get $1,500 from 
Local No. 2171 and then refuse to even reply to 
letters and telegrams when the members of Lo- 
cal No. 2171 were in hunger and distress? 

We charge that Francis J. Gorman does not 
dare to reply to the charges of Miss Nash. He 
is not honest enough to make public the facts. 
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“HIGH GRADE“ 
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i MILL NEws ITEMS 


Cuirrsipe, N. C.—The Sliffside Mills have completed 
installation of a new exhaust system and the work of re- 
surfacing, repairing their slashing cylinders and lining 
their size vats. The work was done by the Textile Shops, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Macon, Ga.—Reopening of the Adams-Swirles Cotton 
Duck Mills at Macon put one shift of about 125 workers 
back at their looms with the promise of another shift 
within the next few weeks, if business warrants, according 
to A. E. Keller, poe. The mill has been closed since 
last July. 


-~McComs, Miss.—Berthdale Mills, manufacturers of 
upholstery and drapery fabrics, have appointed Iselin- 
Jefferson Company, New York, as selling agents. 

_ Berthdale Mills has 150 jacquard looms and 33 dobby 
looms.. Their products are made from mercerized cotton, 


| | rayon and silk. 


CuesTer, S. C.—The Eureka plant of the Springs Cot- 
ton Mills has purchased approximately 2,500 feet of 
fencing. The order was placed with O. H. Peterson, of 
Spartanburg, representative of the Stewart Iron Works. 
The new fence is the open section I-beam type of frame- 


work, the material being copper steel, galvanized 


after fabrication. 


BELTON, S. C.—The Belton Mills are having a consid- 
erable amount of replacement work done in the wood- 
work of the mill due to termite damage. The work is 
being done under the supervision of Jack Bomar, of the 
Terminix Company, and includes the Terminix system of 
termite control. Lewis D. Blake, president of the mill, is 
also having his home repaired and treated for termite 
control, 


GuFLPoRT, Miss.—Bliss Fabyan Company of New 
York, which leased the big Walcott-Campbell Cotton 
Spinning Mill here about a year ago, has relinquished its 
lease and will vacate the premises immediately, it is 


learned here. G. E. Repass, superintendent for the Bliss 


Fabyan Company, left for Birmingham, where it was 
said he would superintend a cotton mill in that city. 

J. J. Boyle, former manager of the Walcott-Campbell 
Spinning Mill, is here checking over the machinery and 
plant following relinquishment of the lease. It has not 
yet been determined whether the mill will be operated 
by the owners, leased to some other concern or remain 
idle, it was said. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Sale of the assets of Pomona 
Mills, Inc., to Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company on December 29th, for $649,000 was confirmed 
by a decree signed in Superior Court by Judge H. Hoyle 
Sink after the court had been informed that the latter 
concern had increased its bid to $653,520. 

The decree signed by Judge Sink stipulated that the 
purchaser’s $400,000 approved claim against Pomona 
Mills, Inc., is to be credited on the purchase price, leay- 
ing a balance of $253,250 which the Hunter Manufac- 
turing and Commission Company must pay to acquire 
title to the property. 

Norman A. Boren, the receiver, stated that the pur- 
chaser will take over the assets immediately after the 
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legal documents incidental to the transfer have been 
completed and filed and the receiver’s final report has 
been filed with and approved by the court. The receiver 
estimated that these matters will require at least two 
weeks. | 

Judge Sink also signed an order allowing the receiver 
$4,000 as a final fee for his services, as had been agreed 
upon at a hearing in the litigation Monday. During the 
approximately 21 months that he has been operating the 
mill as receiver, Mr. Boren has been drawing $350 
monthly. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—A temporary restraining order 
to prevent officials of the Schotland Mills, Inc., silk and 


rayon weavers of this city, from removing any assets of | 


the firm is on file in Nash County. 


The order was signed by Judge N. A. Sinclair, and — 


requires that the firm’s executives make an answer to 
complaints in Nashville on January 28th. Names of 
more than 60 local preferred stockholders appear on the 
complaint. 


In the petition and complaint filed by the attorneys, 
the stockholders charged that the corporation, according 
to audits that have been made, has been incompetently 
managed and that its assets have been diverted to the 
use of ‘its officers without regard to the rights of the 
stockholders. 


Among other items the following is alleged: 


That the audit for the period ending April 30, 1932, 
shows that the officers of. the corporation are indebted to 
the corporation in the amount of more than $110,600 as 
follows: Due by A. Schotland, $80,782.24; due by Ray 
Schotland, $20,404; due by George Schotland, $9,502.28; 
total due, $110,688.52. 

So, it is charged that the Schotland family, with A. 
Schotland as president and treasurer, with Ray Schotland 
as its vice-president, and son, George Schotland, as its 
secretary constitute the board of directors and have con- 
trol of the entire corporation, with the holders of the 
prior preferred stock having no control over the policies 
of the corporation as to its earnings or condition. 

The plaintiffs charge further that all the voting power 
in the company is vested in A. Schotland, Ray Schotland 
and George Schotland. 


Clinton Workers Pledge Loyalty 


Clinton, S. C.—Expressions of loyalty to the manage- 
ment of the mill are contained in resolutions passed by 
the Clinton Friendship Association, composed of more 
than half of the employees of the Clinton Cotton Mills. 

The decision of the NRA Compliance Board, dealing 
with the re-employment of several former strikers, is 
characterized as “most unjust” in the resolutions, which 
follow: 

“Whereas, The NRA Compliance Board has issued an 
ultimatum to the management of the Clinton Cotton 
Mills, and 

“Whereas, we feel that the judgment of the said board 
is most unjust; 

‘“‘We, the members of the Clinton Friendship Associa- 
tion, composed of over fifty (50) per cent of the em- 


ployees of the Clinton Cotton Mills, in regular meeting 


assembled, do hereby resolve: 


Believe It or Not 


Our prices have 
been\reduced. 


Get our new prices. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 


INDUSTRIAL BRUSHES 


Cut Your Tying Costs 
with the 
Bunn Manual Cross Tie 


Textile Tying Machine 


The Bunn Tying Ma- 
chine will cross tie a 
package in two seconds. 
There is absolutely no 
waste of twine nor is it 
necessary to change or 
adjust the machine for 
various size packages. 


The BUNN and one girl will do the work of 2 or 3 
hand tyers. The BUNN always ties tight. Sent on 
10-day Free Trial. 


Southern Textile Exposition—Booth No. 466 


B. H. BUNN COMPANY 


Vincennes Ave. at 76th Street 
CHICAGO—U. A. 
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“1. That we give Mr. Bailey and the management a 
rising vote of confidence and appreciation. 


“2. That we assure them of our good-will, and our 
backing in whatever stand they: may take in regard to 
the matter above mentioned. 

“3. That we work with them in every. way possible 
to extend good-will, harmony and better relations between 
the employees and the management, and to make the 
community a better place in which to live and work. 


“4. That we present a copy of these resolutions to 
Mr. Bailey, and a committee be appointed to inform him 
of our action, and that these resolutions be spread on 
our minutes. 

(Signed ) 


J. C. Cannon, President. 
Roy Secretary. 


Atco, Ga.—Goodyear Clearwater Mills have recently 
purchased the Guillet overhauling system. 


Draper, N. C.—Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 
are equipping their spinning and carding with the Guillet 
taper fitted neck. | 


Rise in Consumption of Cotton 

Washington.—Cotton consumption during December 
totalled 413,535 bales, compared with 347,524 bales the 
same month in 1933, according to preliminary figures 
made public by the Census Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce. Consumption for the five months’ period ending 
December 31, 1934, totalled 2,127,824 bales, compared 
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with 2,415,210 bales during het five months’ period the 
preceding year. 

Cotton on hand December 31st in consuming establish- 
ments totalled 1,299,554 bales, compared with 1,641,839 | 
bales on December 31, 1933, and in public storage and at 
compresses for the two periods there was a total of 
9,640,558 bales and 10,334,998 bales, respectively. Of 
total consumption in December, 1934, 329,636 bales were 
used in cotton-growing States, 67,252 bales in New Eng- 
land States, and 16,647 in all other States. 


Linters consumed during December, 1934, totalled 
52,066 bales, compared with 50,570 bales in December, 
1933. 


Exports in December amounted to 504,000 bales valued 
at $34,474,000, compared with 820,000 bales valued at 
$43,851,000 in December, 1933. The heavy export de- 
cline was caused principally by curtailed activities in the 
cotton spinning industry in France. 


- Cannon Gets CCC Towel Contract 


Philadelphia.——Cannon Mills received contract to sup- 
ply the Civilian Conservation Corps with 569,006 huck 
towels and 279,375 Turkish towels, at the following net 
prices: Huck towels, 91,041 for New York and 85,351 
for Philadelphia delivery at 10.44 cents each; 256,053 
for Chicago at 10.66 cents; 51,210 for San Antonio, Tex., 
at 11.16 cents; 85,351 for San Francisco at 11.49 cents; 
Turkish towels, 44,700 for New York and 41,906 for 
Philadelphia at 27.39 cents; 125,719 for Chicago at 


27.64; 25,144 for San Antonio at 29.14; 41,906 for San 


Francisco at 30.14 cents. 


GUALILY 


:HARNESS===== | FRAMES 
ALANS 
REEDS EODLES 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville,, S. C. 
216 Central Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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Donald Comer Discusses Cotton and Textile | 


Situation 
(Continued from Page 5) 


day, and they control 60 per cent of the textile industry 
in China, where a skilled weaver receives 18 cents per 
day. Japan today is opening stores in this country and 
bringing in ever-increasing quantities of goods, even 
bringing them in over present tariff walls. Imports from 
Japan to the United States in the second quarter of 
1934: 

This year 1,303,685 yards. Last year 4,405 yards. 

Hose: This year 56,420 dozen. Last year 967 dozen. 

Rugs: This year 193,000 square feet. Last year 62,- 
O00 square feet. 

Shoes: This year 936,386 pairs. 
pairs. 

NRA provides machinery for stopping this. 

In exchanging for their tobacco, hemp, sugar, cocoanut 
oil, fruits, and coffee, the Philippine Islands and Latin- 
American countries were largely responsible for the yearly 
500,000,000 yards of exported American cloth. The 
manufacturing of this yardage required 300,000 bales of 
cotton yearly, the labor of 35,000 textile workers, over 
1,500,000 spindles. 

Today we are exporting at the rate of less than 220,- 
000,000 yards a year and the trend rapidly downward. 
Our exports of cotton from August Ist to October 19th 
showed a decrease of 874,000 bales. World spinners’ 
takings of American cotton for the same period showed 
a loss of 1,100,000 bales. Consumption of cotton in 
American mills is showing:a decrease of over 20 per cent. 
It is claimed that we are not exporting more cotton be- 
cause we are not importing:more goods. Il think such 
statements should always say what goods are to be im- 
ported. Certainly the South is not in sympathy with the 
thought in Washington that we should be denied the 
opportunity of developing a newsprint paper industry in 
order not to interfere with imports of the product from 
Canada and Europe. As a matter of fact, our total im- 
ports in 1933 showed an increase over 1932, and our 
imports for 1934 showed an increase over 1933. This 
condition we must keep in mind; it is still only a trend 
but it seems to me that finally it will require the dividing 
of our cotton into two lots, one for home use at a parity 
price, and one for export. 

A December 8th New York news item says that world 
consumption of foreign cotton during October was the 
largest of any month of the season, and was probably the 
largest for any month in the history of the world’s cotton 
spinning industry. It was 1,115,000 bales. Consumption 
of American cotton for the same period was 1,079,000 
bales. 


Last: year 550,097 


Knitted Outerwear Week, which will be held the week 
of February 11th this year, will include the third annual 
Natitonal Knitwear Industrial Exposition, style shows to 
buyers and consumers, sessions of the Knitted Outerwear 
Code Authority, the 17th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Knitted Outerwear Association, the annual ban- 
quet of the knitted outerwear industry and a dance for 
employees of the industry, it was made known by the 
committee in charge of arrangements. 
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SERIO-SYLLIES 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


—a man tried to build an automobile engine with- 
out machining the parts to micrometer measure- 
ments; and then was surprised that the parts 
wouldn’t fit together. 

Illogical? Yes, but after all isn’t it just as illogical 
to expect cotton yarns of uniform and maximum 
quality, when the roving isn’t tested for tension, 
twist and evenness? You can’t “make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” 

The Belger Automatic Roving Tester furnishes a 
graphic chart record of your roving characteristics 
at the beginning of each run (while there is still a 
chance to correct defects) and also tells the correct 
amount of twist to use. 


Write for descriptive circular. No obligations. 


THE BELGER COMPANY 
@ 36 Pleasant Street 


Watertown, Mass. 


BELGER 


CARD ROOM TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Makers of Precision Bobbins 
We can absolutely duplicate any bobbin in your mill 
New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Southern Representative: D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


BUILT TO LAST... 


in Mills and Factories 
| 


The | | 
VOGEL Number Five 


HE Vogel Number Five is a factory 
closet. Durable—economical and ef- 
ficient. Will last for years without repairs 
and withstands the hardest kind of use and 
abuse. Sold by plumbers everywhere. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE ST. LOUIS. MO. 


VOGEL Frost-proof Closets 
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Jefferson Advocates Single Shift Operation 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the cost of goods to a point where consumer resistance to 
prices will be accentuated. 

The answer seems so simple and yet it has been so 
hard to persuade both sides. to one opinion. | 

There is overproduction, There would still be over- 
production if mills ran two full shifts of 30 hours. 

The way to stop overproduction is to eliminate night 
work and run one day shift limited to 40 hours for which 
labor would be paid on the present NRA scale, extending 
the work week to 48 hours when demand warrants. 


This one step would cure overproduction in the indus- 
try, stabilize prices, restore profits and prosperity, and 
put the cotton textile industry in a position where it 
could increase wages and share its gains with labor. 


' There are three basic reasons why overproduction is 
‘not ended with dispatch by this simple expedient of the 
abolition of night work and the establishment of single 
shift 40-hour per week operation: 


(1) There are certain large, rich and powerful man- 
ufacturers and manufacturing groups in the industry that, 
by reason of their wealth, power and condition and mod- 
ern manufacturing facilities, have a decided advantage 
over their competitors. These groups are equipped for 
double shift operation and are unwilling to sacrifice “ 
part of this advantage. 


(2) Labor is misguided and is made to believe that 
capital is opressing the workers. ‘ It either cannot or will 
capital is oppressing the workers. It either cannot or will 
production means idle plants, and that closed mills mean 


idle men and women, and that overproduction means de- — 


struction of profits and bankruptcy for their employers. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 


Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round ead Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO.. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Woodside Bidg. Greenville, 8. 


Buffington Bidg. 


Fall River, Mass. 
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(3) The government is trying to straddle the issue. 
It has made its peace with labor and is afraid to engage 
in a new battle. The administration wants to retain the 
good will of labor and hesitates to endorse any plan 
which, even on the surface, would appear to throw men 
and women out of employment. On the other hand, the 
government realizes that it derives its principal revenue 
from taxes levied upon profitable industry, and that if 
labor is given a free hand under the leadership of radical 
organizers that the labor element will blood-suck industry 
to death. 

The administration has been preaching division of 
work among the greater body of workers even though it 
means decreased wages per worker, but the application 
of this principle in the cotton textile industry has resulted 
in shorter hours, disrupted employment, insufficient pay 
and general dissatisfaction. The half a loaf principle has 
not worked in this instance and yet leaders at Washing- 
ton are afraid to advocate the single day shift 40-hour 
week because they are unwilling to approve a situation 
which will result in a temporary increase of unemploy- 
ment. 


The government fails to recognize that manufacturers 
will at all times, in the interest of economy, operate their 
machinery to the full capacity of profitable production, 
and if the single shift 40-hour day time operation failed 
to produce all that the country needs, that hours can be 
extended or shifts can be added to meet the demand when 
demand appears. 


To agree to labor’s insistent clamor for a 30-hour week 
with increased wages will only prolong the period of tex- 
tile depression without improving labor conditions. 
Granted the privilege of two 30-hour shifts, or 60 hours 
per week, all mills will strive to operate upon that basis. 
If they run fully 60 hours, overproduction will continue 
with disastrous results to capital investment. If the fail 
to run to capacity, those mills which are unable to keep 
up the pace will operate under increased cost and will fall 
by the wayside. 

Unless we are willing to prolong cut- throat competition 
until only the strongest survive, we must regulate produc- 


_tion to demand through establishing a 40-hour week, day 


time only, operation throughout the industry. 

The two 30-hour shifts if adopted will not cure over- 
production, will not stabilize prices, will not improve the 
laborers’ condition as it will react upon labor through the 
destruction of profits. 

The administration would welcome the appearance of 
some strong mediator tha tcould bring about a satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

To review, we believe that a single day shift, 40 hours 
per week at present NRA wage levels, is the logical solu- 
tion. 

We find the plan opposed by the following: 

(A) A minority manufacturing group. 

(B) . Labor. | 

(C) The administration. 


There must be some way to,prove to each of these 
discordant elments that they are wrong. 

In the first place, it is certain that the profits which 
the powerful minority group can reap from a stabilized 
market must far outweigh the profits which they can ob- 
tain through mass production and volume distribution 
under demoralized conditions. At one time more than 
80 per cent of the industry were willing to abolish night 
work. At this time, the percentage would probably be 
greater and the government, if it accepted the principle 
as right, could force the recalcitrants into line. 

It has been suggested that selling agencies, deriving 
their revenue solely from commissions, and brokers, whose 
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remuneration comes from the same source, might voice a 
sntiment in opposition to such a proposal, but both 
groups realize that for them to be successful the industry 
must prosper. Worth Street has a deeper interest in the 
welfare of the manufacturers, and a greater loyalty than 


is generally credited to it, and has often taken the lead in 


movements for curtailment. 

If laber wants to be fair and if the present labor lead- 
ers are actually sincere in wanting to accomplish the 
greatest good, they can be made to see that full time 
employment makes a satisfied workman. Full time, steady 
40-hour employment per individual.is far preferable to 
part time work for a greater number. If there are more 
textile workers than can be accommodated through the 
industry’s regulation of production to consumption, then 
the surplus workers should seek other avenues of employ- 
ment. 

In the South, most of the cotton mill operatives came 
rrom the farms and it is probable that until actual need 
for their services develops that it would be best for them 
to return to agricultural pursuits. 

And now for government opposition: there would be no 
opposition if labor would see the light and endorse the 
plan. The administration and labor leaders alike should 
recognize the futility of trying to create artificial condi- 
tions. They should see the absurdity of fostering or per- 
mitting hours of labor which will inevitably cause over- 
production and chaos. They should realize that the gov- 
ernment’s principal source of revenue is through taxation 
of profitable industry. They should see how easy it 
would be to turn cotton textile manufacturing from a 
debit industry to a credit industry. And finally, cannot 
the workers see that the surest way to increase wages for 
them is through the profitable operation of the plants 
which give them employment? 


For many years there have been voices crying in the 
wilderness for the abolition of night work in American 
cotton mills. 


If the powerful minority and labor leaders and. the 
government itself could only hear these voices, and if 
they could only realize that this one major move would 
actually accomplish that for which each is striving in 
another way, it would mean salvation and profits and 
prosperity. 

All other plans have proved so cumbersome. This sug- 
gestion, again brought to the forefront, is so simple. 
Can’t we enlist enough support all along the line to give 
momentum to a sensible, humane, prosperity producing 
movement of this kind which could be put into operation 
over night and which would unquestionably end the men- 
ace of overproduction and restore us to a period of profit- 
able operation? 


New Departure Sales Conference 


New Departure sales engineers witnessed a unique 
“Progress Show” when they recently returned for their 
annual sales conference. 

Instead of taking the men through 28 miles of plants 
to demonstrate the progress of research and improve- 
ments in manufacturing processes for making even better 
ball bearings, the factory was brought to the salesmen in 
the form of a Hall of Progress occupying one complete 
floor of the Administration Building. 

In this show many of the new machines developed 
during the last twelve months were operated to show 
new manufacturing methods as well as astounding new 
developments of controlling the unseen qualities of bear- 
ings, both as to metallurgical characteristics and precision 
dimensions. 


' under similar conditions. Thirty to sixty days was the life 


BEL T ING 
Comes Through 


THE ACID TEST 


With Colors Flying 


The industrial engineer for a nationally known chemical 
and dyestuff manufacturer reports as follows: 


“For more than a decade TEON belting has been stand- 
ard in our plant. It was chosen because of its reputation 
for exceptional performance, economical power transmission 
and low maintenance. 


“Belt driving at our plant is of a very difficult nature 
because of atmospheric conditions involving nitric, sul- 
phuric, and hydrochloric acid fumes, steam and high tem- 
peratures. 


“TEON belting, installed two or three years ago and 
operating continuously under these conditions, is still in 
good shape. 


“Tts life is far superior to any other type of belting 


of other belting installed on these particular drives.” 


D. P. BROWN & CO. 


Established 1894 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Representative 
N. W. PYLE, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 


| aie 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand i 


= 


¢ 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire 
District Representative 


GATES Vulco Rope V-Drives 


BARETT Trucks, Elevators 
OSBORN Tramrail Systems 
KEWANEE Coal conveyors 
LYON Lockers, Shelving 
Trucks, Wheels, Castors STANDARD Conveyors 


601 Builders’ Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. Phone 3-4232 
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appear in 


—A— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. ‘Co. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp. — 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 


Ashworth Bros. 22 
Associated Business Papers, Inc... 


Atlanta Brush Co. 2 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. Ze 
Atwood Machine Co. 
Bahnson Co. 
Baily, Joshua L. & Co. 28 
Barber-Colman Co. 7 
Belger Co., The 23 
Borne, Serymser Co. 
trookmire, Inc. 20 
Brown, David Co. : 20 
Bunn, B:. H, Co. 2] 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co...__ — 
Campbell, John & Co. 
Carolina Rubber Hose Co. 27 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co. 
(“harlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 29 
(“lark Publishing Co. 
Clements Mfe. Co. 2 


(Clinton Co. 35 
Corn Products Refining Co. ~~ 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works._.. — 
(“urran Barry 28 


Traveler Co. 

Milliken & Co., Ine. 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixon. Lubricating Saddle Co. 24 
Drape ‘corporation 


Dary Ringe 
Deering, 


Dronsfield Bros. 
& Boschert Press Co.... 29 
DuPont de Nemours, EF. lL. & Co. 36 
| —E— 

Maton, Paul B. : 26 
Eclipse Textile Devices 


Edison Hotel _. i 
Emmons toom Harness Co. — 
Sales Co. 25 
Enka, American 
Excel Machine Co.. Inc. .............. = 


Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
Franklin Process Co. 13 
(jarland Mfe. Co. 25 
Gastonia Brush Co. 2 
(General Dvyestuff Corp. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. . ier 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Governor Clinton Hotel 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The 
& Knieht Co. 
(;reensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Hart Products Corp. WOR 
H & BR Ameriean Machine Co. 
Hercules Co. 
Hermas Machine Co. _. 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Houghton Wool Co. 
Howard Bros Mfg. Co. 
Howard-Hickory Nursery 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 


LT St bool | 


| 


Jackson Lumber Co. 


this issue. 


Jackson Moistening Co., Inc... 
Jacobs, BE. H. Mfg. Co., 
Jacobs Graphic Arts Co. — 
Johnson, Chas. 


Law, A. M. & Co. 


Lincoln Hotel 
Loper, Ralph E. Co, : 


Majestic Hotel 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. “Div. of Ray- 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The ........ — 
Maxwell Bros., Inc. 
Murray Laboratory 


National Of! Products Co.............. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 29 


Neumann, & Co. cae) 27 
New Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 23 
N. ¥. & Laubricant.Co.. — 
Norma-Hoffmann Co, 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Perkins, B. Son, Inc. 
Pine Forest Inn and 
Powers Regulator Co. 


—R-— 
Khoads, J. & Sons _. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 


i & | 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Schachner Leather & ‘Belting Co... 
Seydel Che mical Co. 
Seydel-Wooley Co. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp. _.___- 
Soluol Corp. . a 
Sonoco Products 

Southern Ry, .. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Banding Co, 
Staley Sales Corp. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co ae 
Sterling Ring Traveler Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 
Stewart Iron Works Co. _.___ 
Stone, Chas. H. 
Stonhard Co. ___- 
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Taleott. James, Inc. 
Terrell Machine Co. _ 
Textile Banking Co 
Textile- Finishing Machinery Co.. 
Textile Shop, The | : 
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U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co... 
S. Rine Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Vanderbilt Hotel . 
Veeder-Root, Inc. 
Victor Ring 
Vogel, Joseph Co. 


WAK, Inc. ~. 

W ashburn Printing rer 
Wellington, Sears Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wolt, Jasques & Co. 


Trave ler Co. 
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Process Tax Liens 
Filed At Raleigh 


Raleigh, N. C.—-C. H. Robertson, 
collector of internal revenue, Greens- 
boro, N. C., has filed with the clerk 
here notice of tax lien against taxpay- 
ers as follows: 

Chesterheld Yarn Co., Kinston 
plant, Kinston, N. C., processing tax 
for July, 1934, $9,853; for August, 


1934, $11,618; Roseboro plant, Kin- 
ston, for July, 1934, $3, OP; for Au- 
gust, 1934, $4,329. 

Faytex Mills, Inc., N. 
C., processing tax for July, 1934, 
$3,242. 

St. Pauls Cotton Mill Company, 
St. Pauls, N. C., additional process- 
ing tax for August, 1933, $754; ad- 
ditional processing tax for September, 
1933, $1,474. 
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Carder and Spinner 
Have opening for high class carder 


and spinner who can also act as su- 
perintendent of yarn plant on 10s to 
20s hosiery and warp yarns. Address 
H. D., care Textile Bulletin. 


ine forest Inn 


A Hotel of Distinction 


(Former winter home of Presidents) 


Nearest To The World 
Famous Gardens 


Nestled in a park of towering, long- 
leafed pines ... a veritable botanical 
garden 

Restored to its former prestige and 
grandeur. 200 rooms and baths. Modern 
in every respect. Luxuriously furnished, 
many open fireplaces, sun parlors, ex- 
tensive verandas and steam heat. Ex- 
cellent. cuisine and exceedingly health- 
ful water pumped from our own wells. 

Enjoy the wonderful mid-South. Ex- 
cellent wild turkey, duck and quail 
shooting. Fine stable of horses. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES. 
SAMUFL J. 
General Manager. 


Summerville 


South Carolina: 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


WOOL TOPS 


Double Loop Hook Bands 
For Cards, Spoolers, Twisters 
and Spinning 


Southern Textile Banding Mill 
P. O. Box 974 Charlotte, N. C. 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1406 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 


614 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Cerpe 
. & Patent Office 
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— Warns Labor Against Past 
Practices 


(Continued from Page 6) 


prophesying the annihilation of the (just) capitalist. You 
will not find in it anything inferring that gold is of itself 
cursed and that silver or shin-plasters are of themselves 
blessed. You will find nothing in it of exploitation of any 
system of credit or financing. 
indeed a plea for social and industrial justice, it does 
indeed speak strongly of the injustices and wrongs in- 
flicted by capital upon labor. But it does not give papal 
approval of every panacea and every cure-all that is 
proclaimed to be the proper remedy to right these wrongs. 
Striving after social justice does not entail approving 
every struggle whether fair or foul that is made to effect 
this end.. The end does not justify the means—-when the 
means are unjustiable in their unfairness, their insecurity 
and their innate injuustice. 


“There shall always be capital, there shall always be 
labor. There shall always be profits, there shall always 
be wages. There shall always be some that are richer 
and some that are poorer. Christ Himself, the Indis- 
putable truth has said it: “The poor you have always 
with you.’ If all were equal today many would be 
unequal tomorrow. 


‘Let us strive, in our own individual life to be fair 
both to capital and to labor. That is all the Leo XIII’s 
encyclical demands. 


“And here in our own community, realizing that the 
cotton industry all over the United States is engaged with 
foreign nations in a death struggle for continued exist- 
ence, thereby being of necessity for the present at least, 
a low-wage industry compared with other more favored 


industries, | plead with my people to be prudent, to be. 


patient, to be even over-long-suffering, to avoid violence, 
to co-operate fully with every fair employer, to strive 
faithfully, continuously yet judicially, for the correcting 
of the unfair or for his expulsion from the community 
and thus improve, increase and retain what we have got 
and make our city and our diocese a place attractive for 
capital dealing justly with labor. It is in this hope, this 
desire, this spirit that the Bishop of Fall River prays 
spiritual blessing and peace and well-being and the return 
of prosperity upon all men of good-will and wishes all a 
Happy New Year.” 


Dorr Sees Necessity of Inventory Control 
(Continued from Page 3) 


too well aware that the limitation on capacity preserved 
by our machine hour code provisions has not had a ten- 
dency to create a scarcity. There has been less than 75 
per cent utilization of capacity even under our code pro- 
visions. In other words, the cotton mills could have 


manufactured fully 25 per cent more goods than were | 


actually sold. Furthermore, in arriving. at these percent- 
ages, we have taken into account only those spindles in 
the industry that have actually been in operation under 
the code, and not the spindles that have been continu- 
ously idle. We are, therefore, far from anything resem- 
bling a lowering of production. What we have accom- 
plished by the machine hour provisions of the code is a 
wider distribution of the available business through cre- 
ating a measurable uniformity in maximum running time. 
Triple shifts and long double shifts have now come to an 


end, and I believe very few of us would want to see them 
return.” 


This famous encyclical is 
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BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 
check manufacturing costs more | 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
_ SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 
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THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


‘RUBBER ROLL 


COVERING 


: All Kinds 
FOR TEXTILE PLANTS 
Including Squeeze, Mangle, Padder, Jig, 
Dye, Etc. Also Rubber Lining for Metal Tanks 


CAROLINA RUBBEF HOSE CO. 


SALISBURY DRTH CAROLINA 


Clements - Cadillac 


Portable Electric Blower 
Blows—Suction Cleans—Sprays 


Keeps motors, looms, 
frames, cards, shearing, 
napping and knitting 
machines, etc., free of 
destructive dust and 
dirt. 

Reduces fire hazard, shutdowns, burnouts—delivers a blast 


of clean, dry air—sufficient force to clean delicate and in- 
tricate machinery without injury. 


Write for descriptive literature and trial offer. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6657 8. Narragansett Avenue, Chicago, Illinols 


There is Nothing like 


for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


HOBOKEN, N. 
Direct Factery Representatives, Greenville Belting Ce., Greenville, 6. ©. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears Company” 


93 Franklin St., 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 
Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIC 


ExPortT 
MERCHANDISING 
JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


“They Float 
on the Rings with 
the greatest of ease” 


G 
“The daring young man on. the 


flying trapeze’’ has nothing on Victor Circle-D travelers 
when it comes to smooth performance. 

Their ‘floating’ action makes them run cooler, 
temper, and wear longet 

(*heck-up on these features for yourself, 
ples FRICKH 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 


hold their 


We'll send sam- 


P. O. Box 1318 
1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 137 So. Marietta St. 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C. 
Hemlock 2743 Tel. —247 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Business in cotton goods was not so active 
last week, but prices held very firm. A few mills were 
reported as being willing to take print cloth business for 
later delivery at spot prices, but little business at conces- 
sions was done. An increase in demand is expected within 
a short time, as February and March needs in coarse yarn 
gray goods are not yet covered. Mills are still well sold 
and the quiet of the past few weeks has not added to 
stocks. 


Carded broadcloths were not active and prices were 
unchanged. The 80x60s still were offered in limited 


_ sources at 7!4c, although the majority wanted 73¢c. For 


100x60s, 874 was the market except in the case of less 
generally acceptable makes which were offered at 834c. 

In fine goods markets there was no widespread activity, 
but moderate business was placed in some constructions 
and the market closed the week on a strong tone. The 
weakness which had developed on one or two lawn styles 
earlier in the week appeared to have been corrected, and 
the gains made in other divisions were held. The volume 
of fine goods business for the week was more satisfactory 
than that on print cloths, and in several: divisions prices 
have been advanced. 


Sheets and pillow cases have sold more freely and tow- 
els continue well sold. -Percales and printed wash fabrics 
are attracting more attention among cutters and whole- 
salers. Large government bids and orders have been the 
feature of recent trade and they are giving added strength 
to knit underwear, domestic cottons, and some lines of 
wool goods. In several instances, mills have taken as 
much of this business as they could without interfering 
with the needs of regular customers. Production continues 
to increase and promises to remain on a high level for 
some weeks. Wholesalers will be in the markets more 
freely next week as they are already beginning to arrive 
to attend an annual convention. 


Prank clots. 274m. 
Print cloths, 26-in.. 645008: 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s _.... 9% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, standard 10% 
Dress ginghams _ 
Brown sheetings, ‘-yard, 56x60 .. 
Staple ginghams 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 
Selling Agents — | 


| 
40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


$— —< 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa—Inquiry for yarns continued active 
last week, although the volume of business done was not 
so large. A number of spinners are not willing to take 
on further new business or delivery during the first quar- 
ter at present prices. Reports here indicate that some 
mills will close if they cannot secure more satisfactory 
prices. Shipping instructions on blanket contracts con- 
tinue very good. There is constaht complaint over the 
price situation and it is felt that spinners are going to 
have to wage a stiff fight to get a better margin. A good 
deal of variation in prices is noted and some sales went 
through last week at very low figures. 

An encouraging feature of buying thus far this month, 
it is said, is that undoubtedly the buyers have a definite 
place for the yarn and the numerous orders being booked 
on this basis will probably not require endless prodding 
of the customers to induce them to accept, the yarn 
promptly. Meanwhile, sources of carded and combed 
yarn are becoming booked ahead more fully than at any 
previous time in nearly a year, though customers are not 
buying ahead as far as they were a year ago. With some 
of the large New York State underwear mills actively 
seeking yarns for the heavyweight season, a number of 
yarn mills specializing in this type of yarn seem likely to 
shortly become fully enough booked ahead to remove 
them from active competition for six to 10 weeks ahead, 
at least. 

_ The combed yarn division is seen to be in a compara- 
tively better position than carded yarns inasmuch as the 


_ balance between production and consumption has been 


less disturbed. Consequently, the competition has been 
about normal and price cutting to secure orders less prev- 
alent than in carded yarn. The demand for combed 
peeler single and ply yarns has been and continues good. 
Deliveries have kept up well during the holiday season. 
Business in combed peeler and mercerized yarns is said 
to be not far from normal for this period of the year. 

Spinners continue to show interest in a number of sug- 
gestions that have recently been made to improve sales 
methods. 


Southern Warps 288 
10s 


Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- Piy 
AG 28 and 4-ply 22%-24% 
2914+. Colored strips, 8s, 3 
White carpets, 8s, 3 
40s 40 -41 Part Waste insulating Yarns 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 8s, 1-ply a 
Warps 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply ee >. ~ 
10s, 2, 3 and 4- 23-23% 
33 408 - 41 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. | 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. Firet Street, Charilette, N. C. 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Re 
— with limit stops up an 
Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on weet will teli 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


32% West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMASOLVE 


Sodium Hexametaphosphate 
The New Commercial Chemical for use in scouring, 
bleaching and dyeing. Economical and efficient. 
Textile Soaps and Chemicals 
Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


BULLETIN 


tere 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Sou. Sales Offices: Atlanta, Ga.., 
Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacob- 
son, Mer.; Birmingham, Ala., Webb Craw- 
ford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., Johnston Blidg., Williarn Par- 
ker, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Electric Power Bidg., D. 8S. Kerr, 
Cincinnati, O., First National Bank Bl g., 


W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, Tex., Santa Fe 
Bldg., E. Ww. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, 
Tex. “Shell Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mgr.; New 
Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bide., F. W. 
Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric 
Bldg., C. L. Crosby, M St. Louis, Mo., 
Railway Exchan de.. 


Mer.; San peers Tex., Frost National 
Bank Bldg., Baril R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, 
Fla., 415 Hampton Flanagan. 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., 
D. M. McCargar, ‘Mer.; Washington, D. 
(., Southern Bldg., H. C. Hood, Mer. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Svu. 
Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 7th Bt. 
Charlote, N. C., 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8t., 
New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Mer., Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 Pershing Point Apts., 
Atianta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 5, Box 
128, Dallas, ‘Tex.: R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; P. Dupree 
Johnson, Box 2197, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ashworth Bros., tnc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Suu. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 8. W., At- 
lunta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Atianta Brush Co., Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Bec. ; 
Geo. B. Snow, ae Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mf 
lanta, Ga., A. P. Robert and G. P. Car- 
michael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps.: Ala. 
and Ga., D. K. Shannon, Atlanta Office; 
Carolinas and Va., T. Smith, P. O. 
Box 349, Greenville, 8. C. 


Atwood Machine Co., Stonington, Conn. 
Sou. Office, 419 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. 
c., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Silever, 
P. O. Box 240. Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 
R. Jefferson Apts., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


Brown Co., David, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 


Inc., Providence, 
Independence age 


. Co., At- 


Woodside Greenville, S. C.: Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex.: S. Frank Jones, 
209 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; ho 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Brown D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., N . Pyle, "Box 834, Charlotte, 


Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, Ml. N. C. and Ss. C. Rep., 
ineering Sales Co., @1 Builders’ Bidg., 

a & 


Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
Charlotte, N ll Zahn, Mgr. 


Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. ©. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. | 

Carolina Rubber Co., Salisbury, N. C. 


Carolina Stee! & tron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte, N. 


Ciba Co., 


Inc., 


inc., Greenwich and Morton 


St., New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E.. 


Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, S. C 


Clements Mfg. Co., 6650 S. Narragansett 
Ave., Chicago, [11 Sou. Rep., W. F. De- 
Laney, 219 Mutual Bidg.. Richmond, Va. 

Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Offices, 
Clinton Sales Co., Greenville, 8S. C., Byrd 
Miller, Sou. Atianta Office, 223 


Spring St. 8S. W., Box 466, Luther 
Knowles, Jr., Sou. Rep.; Charlotte, N. C., 
Luther Knowles. Sr., Sou. Rep.; head- 


quarters at Charlotte 
ried 


Hotel, 
at convenient points. 
Corn Products ae Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Stocks car- 


‘Sou. Rep., John BE. Humphries, P. O. Box 
L.. Ashley, P. 


843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga 


Detroit ago Co. Detroit. Mich. Sou. 
Dist. Rep... Wm. W. Moore, Charlotte 
Electric Repair Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Dillard Paper Co., 
Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reps., B. Spen- 
cer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. 
Gunn, Box 216, Lynchburg, Va. 


Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Uffices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 8t., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., . M. Mitchell, 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. 1., 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
D. C. Newman, Asst. Mgr.; E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mgr.— Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps., L. EB. Green, H. B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J, D. Sandridge 
W. M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Btandard 
Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. (om J. M. Howard, 135 
Spring St., Concord, N. W. F. Cray- 
ton. Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Eaton, Paul 8B., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass, Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jaiong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. Cc. C. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering nee Co., 601 Bullders 
Bide Chariotte. N C 

General Dyestuff Corp.. 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York Clty. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house. 1101 8. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


213 Johnston. Bidg., 


Bullders 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses. At- 
lanta. Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Megr.: Char- 
leston. VW. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Char- 
lotte, N. C., EB. P. Coles, Mgr.; ‘Dallas, 
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L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mger.; Houston, 
. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Oklahoma City, Okla., F. D. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mgr.; 
Ft. Worth. Tex., A. H. Keen, Mar.; Knox- 
ville, Tenn... A. B, Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mgr.: Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. 
. Mer; Sou. Bervice Bhops, Atlanta, 
Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, Tex.. 
F. Kaston, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Cc. 
Bunker, Mer. 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank BE. Keener, 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta; Ga.; C. N. 
Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
otte 


ssibens Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick. 205 - 
, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, 
Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 
Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; EB. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport, 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
Jackson and Oak Sts., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Louisville, Ky.;: H. R. Zlerach, 1225-31 

Broad St., Richmond, Va.; J. C. 

199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohlo. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 302 W. First 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Graton & Knight Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sales Reps.: R. W. Davis, Graton & 
Knight Co., $13 Vine St.. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; D. A. Ahlstrand,. 1271 N. Morningside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga.; D. P. Gordon, Graton 
& Knight Co., 116 8. llth St., St. Louls, 
Mo.; O. D. Landis, 1709 Springdale Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C.; D. J. Moore, 1286 Over- 
ton Park, Memphis, Tenn.; H. L. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce 8t., 
Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: Alabama Machinery 


Pye, 191- 


& Supply Co., Montgomery, Ala.: Me- 
Gowin-Lyons Hdwe. & Supply Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 Woodside 


Bidg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; Cameron 
& Barkley Co., Charleston, 8S. C.: Came- 
ron & DBDarkley Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fila.; 
Cameron & Barkley Co., Tampa, Fila.: 
Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.; Tay- 
lor-Parker inc., Norfolk, Va.; Battery 
Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Columbus 
iron Works, Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Sup- 
ply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas Belting Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, 
Keith-Simmons Co., Nashville, . 
.; Lewts Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; 
Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.: Southern 
Supply Co., Jackson, Tenn.; BE. D. Morton 
& Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Supply 
& Hdwe. Co.. New Orleans, 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co., Greensboro, 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr. Sales Rep., 


Geo. H. Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N. C. : 


Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., Samuel 
Lehrer, Box 234, Spartanburg, 8. C.: O. T. 
Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St., Dallas, Tex. 


H & 8B American Machine aw- 
tucket, R. I. Sou. Office, 815 The "aoe, 
and Southern National Bank Bldg., At- 
a Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt. Rockingham, 

Fred Dickinson. 


Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. 
Box 520, Charlotte, nN. 


Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Sou. Sales Mer., 
W.H.. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter 
Andrew. 1306 Court Square Bldg.. Balti- 
more, Md.: C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg. Baltimore, Md.; J. E. Da- 
vidson, 2401 Maplewood Ave., Richmond, 
Va.: E.R. Holt, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N Cc. B. Kinney, 
1470 Wiret Nati onal Bank Bide. Chariotte. 


N. C.: D. O. 14160 Mirst Nationa] 
Bank Bide. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly. 
Peachtree. Apt. No. 46. Atlanta. Ga.: 
James A. Britain, 782 27th Place South. 
Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 283 St. 
Charles New Orleans. La.: B. E. 
oe 338 St. Charles St.. New Orleans, 


Houghton Wool Co., 2583 Summer 8t., 
Roston. Mass. Sou. Rep., Jas. EB. Taylor. 
P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Offiee and Plant, 244 Forsyth 
St... W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy Lh. Melchor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps., E. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., i618 Harvard St., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Ohio. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.: Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; W. L. 
Jackson, 920 Provident’ Bldg., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., W. Bullard, Treas., 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8. C.; 
tributors, Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; 
Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford. S. C.; 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton. 8S. C.: Car- 
olina Supply Co.., S. C.; South- 
ern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply 
Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Waters-Gariland 
Co., Loutsvilie, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. 8., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Carolina Specialty Co,, Charlotte, 
NW. <. 


Sou. Dis- 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville. 
Ss. C.. Dantel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Warehouses, Greenville. S. C., Charlotte, 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. Tler, P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham; Ala. 


Kewanee Machinery & Conveyor Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders Bidg.. 
Chariotte, N. C. 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc.,. Burora, Ill. 
N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, i 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co., Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonvilie. The Cameron & Bark- 
; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb ws Co.: Savannah. D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan. 
Kentueky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. 
T. 8. Morrison & Co.: Charlotte, Char- 
lotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 
Co.;: Elizabeth City, Eilizabeth City fron 
Works & Supply Co.;: Fayetteville, Huske 
Hwe. House: Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Potnt, Kester Machinery Co., and 
Beeson Hwe. Co.: Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Gastonia, Gastonia Belting 
Co.: Raleigh, Dillon Supply Co.;: Wilming- 
ton. Wilmington Iron Works: Shelby. 
Shelby Supply Co.: Winston-Salem, Kes- 
ter Machinery Co. Seuth Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & 
Supply Co.: Johnson City. Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nesh- 
ville, Buford Bros., Inc. Salesmen, EB. H. 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 80th St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B.C. 
Nabers, 2519 27th Place 8.. Birmingham. 


Ala.: 1218 Harding 
Place Mharintta WN 


Maxwell Bros., Inc., 2300 S. Mor St., 
Chieago. Til. Sou. Reps.. C. R. Miller. Sr. 
and C. R. Miller. Jr.. Macon, Ga.: C. B. 
Ashbrook and H. Pllis, Jasper, Fila. Sou. 
Offices and Plants at Macon and Jasper. 


National Oj! Products Co., Harrison. N. 
. Sou. Reps., R. B. Macintyre, 801 EB. 
Blvd., Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small. 799 
Argonne Ave., B.. Atlanta. Ga. Ware- 
house, Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
Char- 
D. Taylor, Gaff- 


and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C 
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ney, 8. C. Sou. Re L. B. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; tto Pratt, Gaffney, 8. 
C.; BB. Askew, Box 272. Atianta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken, N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville, 

New Departure Bearing Co., Bristol, 
Conn. Sou. Rep., EB. W. Potter, 913 First 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 
Nashua, N. H. Southern Representative, 
Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. ¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis. W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green - 
ville, C 

Norma-Hoffmann Bearings Corp., Stam- 
ford, Conn. Sou. Rep., EF Lawrence, 
1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C 

Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 
N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Builders Bide. Charlotte, N. C. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div.. 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 

, 601 Builders Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


pois Oit & Chemical Co., Jersey City 


N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Kiumph, 1716 . 


Garden Terrace, Charlotte. N. C. 
& Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
ass. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Sixth S1t.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, C. it 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Carolina Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office. 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; a. 
Gregory, Charlotte, R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.; Porter H. Brown, No. 6 


Belilfower Circle, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.; C. M 
Greensboro. 


Greene, 1101 W. Market S8t., 


Rohm & Haas, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Rep., P. H. Del Plaine, 1109 Inde- 


pendence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mgr.; Greenville, 8. C 


Seyde! Chemical Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Harold P. Goller, Greenville, 
SB. <. Francis B. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


Seydeil-Woolley Co., Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Sherwin-Wlilllams Co., The, 
O. Sou. Reps., HB. H. Steger, 7123 W. Firs 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 1858 Er 
Main St., Spartanburg, Ss. C.; W. 0. Mas- 
ten, 2308 S. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. 
W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason 8t.., 

Norfolk, Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock 
St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach, 233 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8. Shimp, 
3 Cummins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Ware- 
houses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, 
Newark and Boston. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Soluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Rep., Bugene J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts., Anderson, 8. C. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


Southern’ Textile Banding Mill, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Standard Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8. C. ep. Engineering 
ay Co., 601 Builders Bidg 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8. W.,. Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace B. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
ghener Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Piant, 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. C., H. EB. Littlejohn, Mgr. Sou. Repe.. 
Ww. O. Jones and C. Ww. n, Greenville 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 286 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin. 
Mer 

Sterling Ring Traveler Co., 101 Lindse 
St., Fall River, Mass. Sou Rep., Geo. 
Walker, P. O. Box 78, Greenville, 8. C. 

Stewart tron Works, Cincianati, oO. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, Box 43, 


harlotte, 
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Greensboro, N. C.; Peterson-Stewart 
Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty &t., 
~purtanburg, 8. C. 


Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 


Stonhard Co., 401 N. Broad 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. W. E. Woodrow, Sou. Dist. 
Mer., 552 Murphy Ave., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mar. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bildg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Textile Shops, Franklin 8St.,. Spar- 
tanburg, S. Cc. E. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. HH Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.): Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
1. Sou. Offices, Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta. 
Ga 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 159 Aborn Bt., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C.; 
Gaver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens. 
7A. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn.- 
Seu. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidg.., 
Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L.. with Southern office and stock room 
at 137 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room tr charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr.. Mer., 1783 Inverness Ave.. 
N. Atlanta; Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. 
N. ©., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; Fr. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. f. Dal- 
ton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 


W hitinsville Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Nichol- — 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Bou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8St.. 
Greensboro, N. C.;: alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn. 


World Cotton Production 
Off Over 3,100,000 Bales 


Washington.—World cotton pro- 
duction last year totalled 23,000,000 
bales, 3,100,000 bales less than in 
1933, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimated. 

The estimate was 200,000 bales 
below the crop indicated in Novem- 
ber, chiefly because of reduced pros- 
pects in India. Allowance was made, 
however, for a 100,000-bale increase 
in both the United States and South- 
ern Brazilian crops since November. 

The indicated world crop is the 
smallest since 1923-24. ¢ 

Exports of American cotton, the 
bureau reported, continued compara- 
tively small during November and 
the first half of December. Novem- 
ber shipments were nearly 38 per cent 
less than in 1933 and the smallest for 
that month since 1918. 

Exports during the four months 
ended November 30th were 1,466,000 
bales of 44 per cent less than two 
years ago and 42 per cent below aver- 
age. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


BATESBURG, S. C. 
ANOTHER OF THE MATREL MILLS 


superintendent; Irvin. Raybun, 
carder: B. G. Payton, spinner; J. C. Butler, weaver; L. 
E. Rikard, cloth room overseer; S. J. Neal, master me- 
chanic. 


C, E. McAllister is 


This mill is close in Batesburg, which is a nice little 
town with a busy business center, pretty churches and 
good hotels, Was afraid that I wouldn't be comfortable 
in the extreme weather of last week, but the night spent 
at Radburn Hotel was as comfortable as could be made 
_ with steam heat. Just as nice service, too, as the Colum- 
bia hotels. 

This is another mill where they ask that I “come back 
after Christmas.’’ Everybody making plans to play Santa 
Claus for all they are worth—and it is right and proper. 
Let’s each one pick out a poor ‘Down and Outer” and 
make him or her surprisingly happy during Christmas. 

Give something to somebody who can’t “pay it back” 
and get the real spirit and joy of Christmas m our hearts. 


NORTH CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Cotton MiLts AND KwnittTinc Mitts ALL ALONG THE 
Way 

Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 3 (Calvine) has 
making some improvements the past few months and ex- 
pects to make more in the spring. A new roof has been 
put on the weave shed and all windows painted. The 
houses have been painted inside and twenty-three have 
been re-covered. The company contemplates painting 
the houses outside this spring, though the terrible smoke 
from passing trains is a bit discouraging for such work. 

What a pretty sight the big cloth storage room is, with 
hundreds of fine potted plants stored there for the winter. 
It looks almost like a big greenhouse. It truly is an ideal 
place to keep flowers and they are thriving and growing 
beautifully. 

A. A, Oliver is superintendent; E. C. Little, carder and 
spinner; T. M. Brown, overseer weaving; J. W. Babb, 
overseer the cloth room; E..W. Berece, master mechanic. 

When they all get over playing Santa, we hope to add 
many more subscribers to our list among the good people 
of this mill. 


HIGHLAND PARK Miu No. 1 


This is the next mill, going north, and a very. interest- 
ing place. Had the good fortune to find the manager and 
secretary, Mr. T. W. Church, Jr., in his office and re- 


been 


ceived from him a cordial and gracious welcome—the 
kind that makes so many of our mill officials famous for 
gentlemanly qualities. 3 

Mr. Church showed me through the finishing room, 
where every color of the rainbow was cleverly captured 
and woven into lovely pattern ginghams of the famous 
Kalburnie brand, which is stamped all along the selvedge. 
These ginghams are fadeless, soft and lustrous, and make 
dresses pretty enough for the most fastidious. 

This mill also manufactures seersucker, suiting and 
shirting and has a sanforizing machine among the up-to- 
date finishing plant equipment. ‘Aunt Becky” will soon 
be dressed up in a pretty gingham dress from this mill, 
presented by Mr. Church and the overseer of finishing, 
Mr. W. B. White. Mr. White has been with this com- 
pany about 18 years. 

1). H. Anderson, a very pleasant young man, is super- 
intendent of this plant. C. W. Baker is overseer carding 
and spinning; O, L. Golightly, overseer weaving; Loy 
Senter, shipping clerk; John Corriher, master mechanic. 

This mill is probably the oldest in North Charlotte, 
but it improves with age. It is much nicer than it was 
when the writer first saw it in 1912. It is cleaner, has 
better machinery, and the people look much better dress- 
ed, healthier and happier. After all, mill people who 
have steady jobs are about the most fortunate and happy 
people we know. 


JOHNSTON Mec. Co. 


One seldom finds a-cleaner mill than this, and it would 
be hard to find one where the work runs better. There 
are 11,088 spindles on combed yarns numbers 4s to 30s. 

Nobody seemed hurried or worried. Everything was 
running smoothly and perfectly. No ends down, machin- 
ery all clean, so were the floors. Seems like they had just 
cleaned up for company! I remember how it used to’be 
where I worked, when the president was expected. The 
superintendent notified all the overseers who in turn noti- 
hed their second hands, and then they would go around 
and tell every operative to “clean up and make every- 
thing shine.” 

And how we would work! ‘There was no one to help 
us, either. We had to run our work and clean up, too, 
but we took pride in it and felt amply rewarded to see 
the smiles of satisfaetion of our overseer and the superin- 
tendent, when they made the round with the president. 


I. S. McManus is the superintendent and he truly 
takes pride in his work. Beside being superintendent, 
he looks after one shift on spinning. T. L. Ledwell is 
carder on first and W. T. Martin on second shift carding. 
J. F. Thomas on second shift spinning; M. E. McManus, 
overseer finishing; J. R. Hicks, master mechanic. 
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Mercury Corp. 


This is the last mill down the line and is superintended 
by E. A. Kiser. It is a wonderfully nice plant, but | 
happened there at change time and did not see the over- 
seers. Shall go back a little later when I hope to meet 
them all. 


O. G. Morehead, Superintendent Santee 
Mill, Bamberg, S. C. 


Though he has not worked in so many niills, Mr. More- - 
His first work 


head is thoroughly educated in textiles. 
| was at Henrietta, where he began at 
the bottom, and worked all the way 
through, and became assistant super- 
intendent, if the writer makes no niis- 
take. He stayed here several years, 
and married while employed at Hen- 
rietta. From there he went to Cliff- 
side as overseer carding, and from 
there to Manville-Jenckes Mill (Lo- 
ray), Gastonia, where he was super- 
intendent for six years under Mr. 
John Baugh, agent. Mr. Morehead 
has often been mistaken for Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. He has 
been embarrassed a number of times 
when on trains, people would rise 
and bow as he passed, and in every possible way try to 
do him honors—and he did not know why till some one 
explained! But he has about gotten used to it. As soon 
as Mr. Henerey, the master mechanic at Bamberg, saw 
him, he exclaimed: ‘Why he looks like the President!’’ 


GOLDVILLE, 
JOANNA CoTTon MILL ET's ALL Putt ToGetu- 
ER TH1s YEAR—Boys AND GIRLS RETURN TO 
COLLEGE 


Why do we hear so much about capital and labor? 
There are some people who would have them work at 
cross purposes. Working men are citizens and so are 
those called capitalists. One is helpless without the other. 
Capitalists are citizens who keep the fires under the boil- 
ers and the wheels turning. We would be lost and undone 
without them—and it is time we understood this fact, or 
some of us may find it out too late to keep off the “char- 
ity list.” Suppose capitalists should strike and all indus- 
try close down? Would not that be as fair as for opera- 
tives to close it down by walking out? True Americans 
will work together for mutual benefit, for good citizen- 
ship, good fellowship and good business. Any one who 
tries to create hard feeling and disturbances in the rela- 
tionship between employer and employee is a traitor to 


the country and to every fine principle of brotherly love 
and C hristianity. 


Dr. W. T. Martin, formerly of Pelzer, is taking the 
work of his brother, Dr. R. L. Martin, at this place. 

Who says mill boys and girls don’t care for an educa- 
tion? The following college students returned to their 
respective schools after spending the holidays with rela- 
tives here: Miss Margaret. Moorehead, to Coker C ollege, 
Hartsville; William Moorehead to Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La.; William Dobbins and Hayne Bell 
Workman, to ‘Clemson College; Yates Frady, to Furman 
University, Greenville; Verner Ross, W ingate College, 
Wingate, N. C.; Misses Sarah Clark, Doris Abrams, 


(Some time ago the following lines, written by 
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Stella Beckham and Hugh Holman, Tom Addison and 
James Addison, to Clinton College, Clinton. 

Basketball is one of the community thrills. Joanna 
won from Fountain Inn recently by a score of 51-23-——-the 
whole team playing in machine-like fashion and precision. 
On Saturday night, Joanna lost to Piedmont in a close 
and exciting game by the score of 32-28. 


THE AGITATOR 


“A Mill 
Worker,” was found on my desk) 
There’s a man that goes from town to town 
To visit the cotton mills: 

He speaks to the workers with a frown— 
Their happiness he usually kills. 


By the worker's sweat HE lives at ease 
While filling them full of “dope.” 

His one great plea is ‘One dollar, please— 
The Union is your only hope.” 


He fills their blood with hatred and strife 
His words put fire in their eyes; 

They dream of a-rich and luxurious life, 
And féel that they’re getting wise. 


He inspires them to wage a bitter fight— 
To demand and strike for more pay, 

Or some- other fantastic and doubtful right: 
“You're slaves!”’ we hear ‘him say. 


~ He tells them “The union will see you’re fed” 
Though he knows he tells a lie; 
When they have no place to lay their heads 
~He coldly passes them by. 


When the fight is on HE steps aside 
And leaves them the battle to win; 
When the fire of hatred has finally diéd 
He has no use for them then. 


He collects all the coin he sees in sight 
And goes to another town 

To preach his hatred with all his might 
And “suckers” will swallow it down! 


“Cotton Roads” 


Cotton roads are an interesting feature of the current 
issue of the Universal Pictures Corporation “Stranger 
Than Fiction’ series now being shown in hundreds 
theaters throughout the country. | 

The film pictures construction work on an experimental 
read near Myrtle Beach, S. C., in which cotton fabric is 
used to reinforce a bitumin surface just as steel mesh 
wire is frequently used to reinforce a concrete surface. 
The cotton fabric is used as a membrane between two 
layers of asphalt which are applied hot and under pres- 
sure. 

The Myrtle Beach highway is only one of several simi- 
lar experimental projects undertaken by South Carolina 
and other State highway engineering departments in col- 
laboration with the Cotton-Textile Institute. The results, 
attract widespread attention among highway builders, 
have demonstrated that a cotton fabric membrane con- 
struction assures smoother riding qualities, longer surface 
life and substantial economies in maintenance of second- 
ary or rural roads, 
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FOR SALE—Good slasher unit complete, 
equipped with ball bearings. First-class 
condition, and cheap. Also size kettles; 
size vats; centrifugal brass size pumps. 
Extra parts for slashers. The Textile 
Shop, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


WANTBED—Position wanted by textile 
graduate. Thoroughly experienced. Good 
manager of help. Can get production at 
low cost. Specialized in carding and 
spinning. Now employed. A-1 references 
from present and past employers. An- 
swer “C. E. M.,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer spinning 
with a good mill and good men. Can 
produce results; age 29. married, clean 
life. References from present employer. 
Answer LEE, care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—-Ball player now running seéc- 
tion in. spinning wants position in good 
mill with ball club. Address Baseball, 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—A good Card Man for a few 
weeks. to clothe and overhaul cards. 
Give references and wages expected in 
first letter. Address Indiana Cotton 
Mills, Cannelton, Ind. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANTED—Position as carder or spinner; 
experienced; can give best of references 
from former employers. Address “E. 
B.,”" care Textile Bulletin. 


NLRB Acted On 56 
7-A Cases in Month 


Washington.—The National Labor 
Relations board, through its chair- 
man, Francis Biddle, made public its 
fifth monthly report submitted to the 
President through the Secretary of 
Labor. The report prophesies that as 
regional boards become more experi- 
enced and hearings and records more 
adequate, fewer of the cases will need 
to be reviewed by the board. 

A total of 56 cases involving al- 
leged violation of Section 7-A, Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, were 
acted upon during the month. Thir- 


Travel anywhere..any day 


A fare for every purse...! 


Way Coach Tickets 


_. euch ceweled . . . return [5 
Good Sleeping and Can om payment 
od prope chunpre bor enece 


. for each mile traveled... revarn limit 6 months 
Good im Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets .....- 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied | 


NO SURCHARGE! 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Lege Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room end Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES .. CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
louse Secistactory Service om the Southers Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


FRANK L. JENKINS 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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teen cases were heard, decisions ren- 
dered in four of these, and nine are 
pending. The board also rendered 


decisions in six cases heard by field. 


agencies. 

Nine cases were transmitted to the 
NRA for removal of the Blue Eagle 
because of non-compliance with board 
decisions. Included among these was 
the Danbury & Bethel Fur Co. In 
the case of this company, the Blue 
Eagle has been removed, the report 
States. 


“Cases involving disputes in the 
textile industry,” the report states, 
“have for some time been filed with 
the regional boards. A conference 
was held by the Secretary of Labor, 
the members of this board, and the 


chairman of the textile board, at 


which it was agreed that the National 
Labor Relations Board, to the limit 


of its capacity in certain specified re-. 


gions, would arrange with the reg- 
ional boards to act as agents for the 
textile board in holding heatings in 
such complaints. In addition, this 
board has made available, where nec- 
essary, the services of its field agents, 
as in the Paterson silk strike, where 
Nathan Shefferman, regional super- 
visor for this board, succeeded in ob- 
taining a satisfactory settlement,” the 


report concluded. 


Manville-Jenckes 
To Sell Two Units 


Providence, R. I.—The Manville- 
Jenckes Corporation has decided to 
sell its Loray Mills at Gastonia, N. 
C,, and the High Shoals Mill, it is 
made known by George R. Urquhart, 
president, 

No offers have been received for 
the properties and it will be some 
time before they are turned over to 
agents, it is said. It is expected the 
plants will close delnitely within the 
next 90 days. 

The Loray plant has over 150,000 
spindles and produces yarns, fabric 
and cord, employing about 1,600 


operatives in normal times. The High. 


Shoals plant has 37,500 spindles, 
1,000 looms and employs approxi- 
mately 500. 


Order Eagle Taken From 
Clinton Cotton Mills 


Washington.—Removal of the Blue 
Eagle from the Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Inc., Clinton, S. C., for refusal to re- 
employ several union workers after a 
strike and hiring non-union workers 
in their places was made known by 
the National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 

“ATLAS BRAND” 

yas 

In EMERY FILLETING 

jue “The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ 

ort Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 

Mill Centers Medium 
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ith Used the wide world o'er, like | 7, 
ce The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS has all-around lubrication 
he _ The vital difference between the DIAMOND. FINISH 
at _ Eadie twister ring and all other 'auto-lubricated" rings is 
al _ that ours is lubricated all around the ring. In contrast to 
rit one-spot lubrication, the patented Eadie design delivers 
g- Wiis exactly the right viscosity to lubricate properly. Utmost 
he _ cleanliness is assured by this wick delivery, unlike rings 
in _ where the lubricant must be entirely distributed by the 
flying traveler. 
| 
WHITINSVILLE 
é Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: | DIAMOND 
r | 
JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. SPENNENG MENG Co. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. | | Makers of Spinning and Wiig Twister Rings since 1873 
= | Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 2650 Coyne “treet, Chicago 
Ss 
A Good thing ie 
0 IMPROVED EYE 
. | 
s to | We also Manufacture 
| 
Remember § Dobby Loom Cords 
e | and Pegs 
= That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render Rice Dobby Chain Company 
) Millbury, ASS. 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- § 
: try that cannot be duplicated § 


in the 


Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 
Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P. S. MONTY, — Ke Vice-Pres. and Sec. 
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